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P Shaves, 


Cleaner, faster, easier! 


You don’t have to wait any longer. The Collman 
“58” Electric Shaver that really shaves is 

here at last! 

No pull, no half-cut stubble. The exclusive 
features of the Collman ‘‘58”’ take care 

of all that! 


Backed by years of laboratory research, plus 7 
years’ practical test-shaving by 3,000 men all 
over the country. You’l/ say it’s the one you’ve 
been waiting for when you try the Collman ‘‘58’’, 


Only the Collman “58” has these exclusive features: 


58 double combing teeth, 58 combing slots, 
58 cutting slots, 58 double cutting teeth, all 
synchronized 


A double cutting action for every cutting slot, 
each slot always open to admit whiskers 


Precision-ground cutting head of finest surgical 
steel 


Positive button starter, no exposed rotating 
parts 


Four-pole motor, easy-starting, smooth-running 


Weighs only 634 ounces—lightest electric shaver 
made 


Offset body design for better shaving vision 

















































































re’s why: 


58 DOUBLE COMBING TEETH— 
Most whiskers lie flat—the double 
set of combing teeth combs ’ 


“up” for clea iving. Exclusive 
with the COLLMAN ‘“‘58’’ 





58 COMBING SLOTS— 


The combing slots keep whiskers 
“up” —and guide even the pborn 
ones directly into Gtting slots. 
Exclusive the COLLMAN 







**58”? 


58 CUTTING SLOTS— 
No escape for whiskers a is 

point! The staggered ting sloés 
prevent whiskers frgfn sliding 

through and beipg missed bythe 
cutter. Exclusive with th 
COLLMAN ‘“‘58’’ 


/ I 


58 DOUBLE CUTTING/TEETH— 


Two rows of surgicaY steel double 
cutting teeth provj4e a dual cutting 
action for every gitting slot. 


Whiskers are shéared off cleaner, 
facter, easier! Exclusive with the 


(MAN “58” 
ELECTRIC SHAVER 











Talking It Over 


Small Town’s Big Future 


People have always migrated from 
the smaller cities and towns in which 
they were born to big cities. 

Usually it is because of the belief 
that the big city offers a shorter road 
to fame, fortune or a successful career. 
And often when their goal has been 
reached and they have time to really 
live and enjoy life, these same people 
find themselves returning to their home 
town. 

To anyone who has lived for any 
length of time in a small town, the rea- 
son is not hard to find. 

Generally it is because they feel 
that small town living offers more solid 
satisfaction than life in a bustling me- 
tropolis. And it does. 


* * * 


Some time ago I read of a woman 
who quite suddenly gave up the success- 
ful business she had built in New York 
and returned to the small Southern 
town in which she had been born. She 
did not plan to retire, for she promptly 
proceeded to build a new business in 
her home town, 

Her friends were astonished by 
what was to them an incomprehensible 
and foolish impulse. They were sure 
she would soon regret the change and 
return. 

But after a year, the lady was 
more than satisfied with her move. Her 
explanation to her puzzled friends is 
worth repeating: 

“People live a richer, deeper life 
in a small community than they do in 
a big city,” she said. “For one thing, 
friends and neighbors stay friends and 
neighbors of a lifetime. In a big city, 
people come and go. It’s a merry-go- 
round—without the stabilizing effect of 
just a few people you love and see con- 
stantly. You know they'll be there— 
whatever the occasion. In the big city, 
they’re here today and gone tomorrow.” 


* * * 


It is fortunate that this still is a 
nation of small towns. More than 60% 
of all the people in the United States 
live in places of less than 25,000 popu- 
lation, 


* * * 


Despite the popular conception of 
America as a land of populous cities, 
there are only g2 cities of more than 
100,000 population. And there is a 
growing trend today toward small com- 
munities, in industry as well as among 
people. 

You folks who live in what is 
called “Main Street America” are a 
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GRAHAM PATTERSON. His story is 
pointed. 


most important part of our economic 
machine. 

The future and welfare of our 
country depend upon a balanced econ- 
omy—and that means prosperity in our 
small communities as well as in the 
large cities. 

You can contribute materially to 
your home community’s prosperity and 
growth by giving active support to your 
home town activities, social, cultural— 
and commercial. 

In other words, spend your money 
in your own community, where it will 
help make jobs in your town, build 
churches, schools and other cultural in- 
stitutions for your town, to benefit your 
family, your children. 

Economic independence, like char- 
ity, begins at home. 


* * * 


What can be done in this direc- 
tion is covered in detail in another part 
of this issue, where you will find a 
lengthy report of the unique “Patu- 
FINDER Week” (May 5 to 10) in 
Stroudsburg and East Stroudsburg, Pa.., 
under the sponsorship of PATHFINDER 
Magazine, the local civic officials and 
members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

Similar events were conducted last 
year in Nampa, Idaho, and Bridgeton, 
N.J., and the spectacular benefits re- 
sulting in both those communities 
showed what can be accomplished when 
you folks who live and work in “Main 
Street America” come to know your 
own strength, 
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DOUBLE ACTION 


BEN INZAII 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH [ 


Change to genuine 
Pennzoil for summer. 
Sound your ’Z” at this 
sign of better dealers 
from coast to coast. 





Member Pens Grade Crude OF8§' Ass'n , Permit No 2 





Tough-film 44nd 4e)) gives all engines 


an extra margin of satety 
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hair! Look at that mop! It’s all dried out... 
dull-looking . . . and full of loose dandruff, 
too. It’s Dry Scalp, all right! Buddy, you’d 
better get wise and try ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!’’ 






tlatr looks betfér..: 
scalp feels beffer... 
when you check 


Oy Scalp 









“... SUN AND WIND sure do wreck a man’s 
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NO MORE DULL-LOOKING hair now, thanks 
to ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! A few drops a day 
helped him . . . can help you, too. See the 
difference . . . hair looks well-groomed, and 
stays that way all day long. . . checks loose 
dandruff, too. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains 
no alcohol or other drying ingredients. Try 
it also with massage before every shampoo. 
It gives double care to both scalp and hair 


| 
| 





. . and it’s economical, too. 


Vaseline 


So. UV. &. PAT. ore. 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 
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Pennant Prediction: I read in your | 


Mar. 26 issue that Arch MacDonald pre- 
dicts Boston and St. Louis for the Ameri- 
can and National League pennants. Per- 


sonally I think a lot of the sportswriters | 


are missing the boat. 

My prediction: In the American 
League Detroit will win by at least 15 
games, followed by Boston, New York, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Chicago, Washington, 
Philadelphia. In the National League the 
Boston Braves will win the pennant, fol- 
lowed by St. Louis, Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, Cincin- 
nati... and if Boston and Detroit hook 
up in a world series, I give you Detroit as 
the world’s champs. 

L. G. Chapman, Kansas City, Mo. 


Landslide Rebellion: My thesis is 
that the 1946 election was decided by the 
non-union workers of this country. That 
election was no Republican victory, nor 
approval of management; it was the ex- 
pression of the resentment felt by over- 


charged and underpaid unorganized labor 


toward unionism. . 

But it is my guess... 
publican congressional majority will keep 
all labor legislation under wraps, in com- 
mittee, and off the floor till after the 1948 
election. 

On their side, the union leaders have 
no illusions either. They slyly expect that 
in 1948 the Republicans will ask credit for 
what they did not do to organized labor 
during the preceding two years. So it goes 
—the play and counterplay of conflicting 
self-interests in a great democracy. 

William A. Caruth, Greensburg, Pa. 


Closed Shop: Regarding the closed 
shop (Talking It Over, Apr. 9) you must 
admit that a happy, satisfied workman 
gives the best possible service. 





. that the Re- | 


I have | 


spent long hours and lots of hard-earned | 
money to bring about the conditions and 


wages we have received. 


Being only hu- | 


man, how do I feel regarding the fellow- | 


| employe who is willing to take all the wage 


increases and shorter hours and not pay 
one cent to secure them? Well, I will tell 
you—no union card, no favors! 
\lexander A. Mitchell, 
Independence, Kan. 


¢ « « The way union bosses impose a 
fine of $1 for failure to attend a union 
meeting proves that they know people do 
not want to attend. If people scrambled 
to enter the union meetings they would be 
charged at least a dollar for admission. 

Mrs. Maude Talbitzer, Seattle, Wash. 


Flying: As one with an obvious per- 
sonal concern in air transportation, I 
would like to get onto the record my feel- 
ings about “Are You Afraid to Fly?” 
(Apr. 9). ’ 





Flats aren’t funny! 


Make your tires fast longer. Un- 
derinflation ruins more tires than 
any other single cause. Why not 
seal each tire valve mouth with a 
Schrader airtight Cap? It’s not how 
much air you put in a tire — it's 


an 
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The sealing unit 


how much 


you keep in 
that counts. 









Get a set today 
and RIDE TOMORROW! 








SAVE 75 29¢ er. 


with NO RUBBING 


AEKQWAX | — 


Cuts waxing cost 
for floors and linoleum 
in half. Buy a can 


700AY! 
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ANOTHER BARGAIN! 
AEROMIST-/- Cleoning, bMindows 
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I consider it one of the most thought- 
ful, instructive and beneficial analyses yet 
done on this subject. 

Richard W. Darrow, Director of 

Public Relations, Glenn L. Martin 

Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Hat of Hats: Your picture of a 
South Sea beauty (page 34, Apr. 9), wear- 
ing the fantastic headgear, inspired this 
letter. Here is a picture of me and my 
“hat of hats.” I got the idea when a 
friend sent me two tiny hats for doll dress- 
ing. It struck me then that a hat trimmed 
in hats would be something. ... 





Davis Photo Co, 


SUPERTOPPER. Note Teddy R.'s white felt, up- 


per center; Lincoln's, lower right. 


Among the miniature hats are replicas 
of Daniel Boone’s coonskin, Lincoln’s 
stovepipe, a green hat in honor of Jimmy 
Walker, Teddy Roosevelt’s white felt, Alf 
Landon’s Sunflower campaign button hat, 
Will Rogers’ Stetson, and a Hedda Hopper 
green-feathered crown hat. Materials used 
in the little hats include synthetic sponge, 
papier-mache, rubber, sandpaper, calico, 
etc. In all there are 73 miniature hats on 
the buckram base hat—74 in 1. 

Mrs, J. R. Keyser, Roanoke, Va. 


Surplus Property: Enjoyed your 
story on War Assets in the Feb. 26 issue, 
“Bilious Billions.” How true it is, but you 
only told a minor part of it. If they would 
only take WAA out of the hands of Con- 
gress and the military and put it on a 
business-like basis, surplus property could 
be moved... too much red tape. 

H,. K. Smith, Oak Park, Jil. 


Red Indian Tape: The Mar. 26 
PATHFINDER says the Indian.“‘is a ward of 
the Government, which denies him full 
rights of citizenship.” In our civics class 
we are studying a book which says: “Citi- 
zenship has been conferred by our national 
Government on whole groups of people .. . 
[such as] .. . American Indians that had 
not previously become citizens.” 

Donna Ballard, Linden-McKinley 
High School, Columbus, Ohio. 


{American-born Indians could, until 
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AMERICA'S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG 


f 


The unequalled record of Champion Spark Plugs in open competition is con- 


stantly being augmented by such exceptional examples as their use in ‘Miss 
Great Lakes,” owned by Al Fallon of Detroit, which was driven by Dan 
Foster at record-breaking speeds to win all three heats in the President's Cup 
Race. Champion is America’s Favorite Spark Plug, because it is depend- 
able for every engine. Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio, 
FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL... 
Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, 9:55 EDST over the ABC network 








1924, become citizens only by naturalization, 
but Congress then gave citizenship to all 
native-born Indians with “ward” strings at- 
tached. Any Indian living on a reservation is 
free to leave it, may engage in any activities 
| he chooses. 

“Ward status’: Some tribal properties 
are held in trust by the United States. To 
| obtain permission to lease property in this 
category, an Indian must be declared “com- 


petent,” i.e., have an application signed and | 
approved by his agency superintendent.— 
Ed.] 


e « ¢ I fully agree with Rep. Case 
that it is about time to “emancipate” the 
Indian. 

The other day I talked with one of 
the Indians on the Tongue River Reserva- 
tion, and I quote him: “My shoulder is 
getting very sore, even my wrist is hurting 
me from being jerked, pulled and led about 
by the Government at their will and whim. 
Every time I am in need I must run over 
to the Agency and get a permit before I 
can sell any stock of mine. I want to be 
free and I am asking the Tribal Council 
on this reservation to set me free from all 
this red tape; I want to handle my own 
affairs like any other citizen.” ‘ 

I am an Indian myself. I know where- 


of I speak. 
LIQUID SOAPLESS CLEANER Ike Shoulderblade, Ashland, Mont. 
R », Y hl and headse Pibe M. fon £ e ¢« ¢ Rep. Case, I stand behind you 
emoued ayic . in granting the American Indian war vet- 
eran free and unrestricted status in regard 


Economical ... you need only 2 to 3 teaspoons to purchase and trade transactions. He 
b Q¢ A PINT should be allowed the same advantages as | 








to a gallon of water for most household uses. wai ; 
Amazing results with hard or soft water, hot any other honorably-discharged G.I, Joe. | 
or cold! Gentle on hands . .. . ; Only $1.20 Quart 1. M. Lucille, Rochester, N.Y. | 


e e e These stalwart men who fought 





Excellent for walls, floors, lino- weer Makes dishes and glassware _m : . 

= leum, tile, enamel and painted 2 (y@Z —— in a ng Pg dish- under the U.S. flag in two W orld wars— 

S surfaces. Will not harm painted = =  Waesning time in halt. separates not waiting to be drafted, making records 
. > led can R ; grease quickly. Leaves no streaks. : : . : 

or enameled surfaces. Restores No wiping required. of dramatic heroism, and yet, not given 

iginal beauty and glass. a , - . =a 

—e ee the privilege to trade a horse on their own 
) Ideal for windows, venetian , Cleans autos in one application. Surely there is some solution to such 
blind ion : a Z. A new and easy way to keep cars vitae Wma aaa ti. Diced 

; inds and mirrors. Just wipe * looking spick-and-span. Protects absurd carryings on. The Indians should 
a —~ with cloth, dampened with and preserves original finish be given full rights of citizenship. 
Glid-N Cleaner, No need to rinse beauty. Simply wash and rinse. Mrs, J. H. Darnall, Texarkana, Tex 
and dry. Dries without streaks. ee ee eae Sere 

Washes woolens, nylons and rayons beauti- Take a Bow: Each spring we read 

fully. An excellent shampoo for car about the “Oscars presented to actors 


and actresses. In our community it’s our 
sincere wish that PATHFINDER should re- 
ceive a like award for the outstanding con- 
tribution it has made to America in the 
past year. 

In Between Ourselves we all have the 
privilege of expressing our opinions per- 
taining to those subjects uppermost in our 


and furniture upholstery as well as rugs. 


Other Glid-N Handy Home Helpers 


SELF-POLISHING FLOOR WAX 2-4-D WEED KILLER 
—Only 59c a Pint, 98c a Quart CRE —4 oz. Trial Bottle 29c 


INSECT KILLER (5% pprT Fortified) : fr ) 
—Only 65c a Pint, 98c a Gunn, CRE FURNITURE POLISH thoughts. This column is one of the nu- 
with handy applicator —Only 59c a Pint, 95c a Quart | merous reasons for the success of your 
} blication 
METAL POLISH AUTO POLISH excellent publication. 
—Only 50c a Pint, 80c a Quart CRED —Only 60c a Pint, 95c a Quart James Lewison, Jacksonville, Fla. 
SCRATCH REMOVER WALL PAPER REMOVER | e « « More power to Mr. Patterson 
—Only 25c per 4 oz. Bottle Only 50c per 4 oz. Bottle | and to Wheeler McMillen for bringing to 
the attention of the American people the 
Buy These Glid-N Products at Your Paint, Hardware or Department Store unvarnished truth of today’s happenings. 


So get busy PATHFINDER . . . hew a path 


MADE PACEMAKER IN 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday ; 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N.La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31,1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 


cago, Ill, under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 54, Number 10. 


“Glidden 
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USEFUL GIFTS FOR ANY OCCASION 
BUY A SET FOR YOURSELF 


TEL-TRU THERMOMETERS ARE ACCURATE. STURDY. 
SEE TEMPERATURES EASILY LIKE ON A CLOCK. AT 
HARDWARE STORES, HOUSE WARES DEPTS. AND 


OTHER STORES. 


ORDER DIRECT POSTPAID IF NO DEALER NEAR. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


GERMANOW-SIMON CO., ROCHESTER 1, N. Y. 


. AIRCOOLED 
DIESEL POWERED 


ee: 


Literature containing complete 
information is available. Just mail 
a post card today. 


R. H. SHEPPARD CO., INC. 
' 56 Middle St., Hanover, Pa. 


ee 
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through this morass of ignorance. ... 
You'll find all law-abiding citizens on your 
side, and then some. 
Stanley and Victoria Kenney, 
Conewango Valley, N.Y. 


e ¢ ¢ It’s up to you and other news 
publications to start cracking down on un- 
American activities, ... 

J. O. Snyder, Peck, Kan. 


¢ « « I want to congratulate you on 

the remarkable work you are doing in re- 

building the PATHFINDER. It has a real 

place and can render a tremendous serv- 

ice. Congratulations on getting PaTH- 

FINDER on the road to its second million. 
Louis J. Taber, president, Farmers 
and Traders Life Insurance Co., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


That Cover Again: I wonder—may- 
be your critics on the Scouting cover were 
just a bit jealous because they weren’t 
there. Many thanks for the story behind 
the greatest program for boys in America. 
Our greatest need today is to reach more 
boys, to show them the better way of life. 
Less criticism, and more work is the an- 
swer. 


Russell E. Gregg, Duluth, Minn. 


Pro-Pretzels & Donuts: Your item 
mentioning donuts (‘““New Twist for Pret- 
zels,” Mar. 26) is highly imaginative but 
certainly not based on personal eating ac- 
quaintance with the modern donut... . 
One single donut contains 40% carbo- 
hydrates, 6.15% proteins, 18.8% fat, plus 
a good amount of calcium, iron, phos- 
phorus, vitamin B, and niacin... . 

We suggest a suitable rewrite for your 
last paragraph: 

“Meanwhile, pretzel lovers, folding 
their hands like European, monks of cen- 
turies ago, munch away and hope for the 
best—knowing that the best is what they 
are going to get.” 

Bert Nevins, New York. 

[Note to Bert Nevins, Inc., glamorizer 
of the donut and the pretzel: Carbohydrate- 
filled, vitamin-packed do-nuts are a standard, 
popular feature of PATHFINDER editors’ weekly 
news conferences. Pretzels: not yet.—Eb. | 


Taft: I read your article about me in 
PATHFINDER and I just wanted you to 
know that I thought it was very well done. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 


Hallelujah: Your music columnist | 


states in “The Messiah Comes” (Apr. 9) 


that Handel’s The Messiah had its pre- | 
| miere in London, England. Is it not true | 
that this premiere was given in Dublin, | 


Ireland? 
Melvin B. Goodwin, Clayton, N.J. 
[Right. First time anywhere at Dublin, 
Mar. 13, 1742. PATHFINDER’s story referred 
to the London premiere, Mar. 23, 1743, when 
Britain’s king stood in tribute to the Halle- 
lujah Chorus.—Ed.] 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Washday worries vanish in a hurry with Universal’s 
new 2-Speed Washer on the job. It’s the one 
Washer that does all the wash. You can do the 
rough stuff like heavy garments and work clothes 
at regular speed. And for the fluff stuff, a simple 
flick of the Speedselector gives you that slow gen- 
tle action — perfect for silks, rayons and woolens. 


The new Super-Safe Wringer with Control-O- 
Roll protects clothes and makes safety automatic! 
For two speeds for every washing need, buy the 
Universal 2-Speed Washer. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK - NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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FOR WORSE. Agnes Meyer on radio, movies. 


The radio and film industries are 
anti-democratic. Their superb techniques 
are being used fof a progressive vulgariza- 
tion of the public mind and for a debasing 
of the public morals.—Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer, wife of the editor of the Wash- 
ington Post. 


Not only are movies worse than they 
used to be. One might say that now they 
are no good at all.—Adolphe Menjou, film 
star. 


| wouldn't marry a movie queen on a 
bet. Every time she would give me a lov- 
ing look, I would think: ‘“‘Where have I 
seen that before?”—Turhan Bey, movie 
actor. 


For a young man, the first thing to 
study is English. You can hire men to do 
almost anything, but you have to speak 
for yourself.—Thomas J. Watson, presi- 
dent, International Business Machines 
Corp. 


We would like to lead the world to 
ultimate reduction of the heavy burden of 
armaments but we cannot afford to lead 
with our chin.—James V. Forrestal, Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 


As a whole, women are a pernicious 
influence in politics. They are always 
housecleaning the same way as they do at 
home.—Rose Wilder Lane, novelist. 


You see more horses in Canada than 
in all of the U.S. Machinery is so expen- 
sive that horses are coming back into use 
again.—Margot Wilson, Canadian artist. 


Shall teachers form unions and affili- 
ate with labor organizations? The answer 
is emphatically No—if teachers value the 
future of their profession and of the coun- 
try.—Willard E. Givens, National Educa- 
tion Association, 


On the typical dime slot machine 
we experimented on, the jackpot held an 
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average of 65 dimes. We found it took 
2,667 plays, or $266.70 to win the $6.50 
jackpot. It took no intelligence whatever. 
—Prof. Philip G. Fox, University of Wis- 
consin, 


Foster parents deserve no special 
thanks for taking another woman’s child. 
The baby does more for them than they do 
for him.—Philip Gilliam, Denver Juvenile 
Court judge. 


One of the signs of decay in the late 
Roman Empire was the rise of intrigue, 
envy and gossip. I seem to note a similar 
rise in our own day; the keyhole column- 
ists may be the emissaries of our spiritual 
dissolution.— Sydney J. Harris, in Chicago 
Daily News. 


A new type of engine has been de- 
veloped for automobiles. We will make a 
complete disclosure of it at the meeting 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers on 
the ist of June.—Charles F. Kettering, 
General Motors. 


A gentleman finds it impossible now 
to maintain both his surtaxes and a blonde. 
And since taxes are inexorable, the blonde 
has had to go—mainly to work.—Anita 
Loos, author of “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes.” 


Secretary Marshall is a nice fellow. 
Rather odd, though, Reads books.— British 
Field Marshal Lord Maitland Wilson. 


After all, the little farmers had sold 
their grain. Then the government came 
along and paid this 30¢ bonus to the big 
operators and others who had held back.— 
Sen. William Langer (R.-N.D.). 


Few laymen know the difference be- 
tween good and bad medicine. Their opin- 
ion of all doctors has been colored by the 
few money-makers that have commercial- 
ized the profession.—Dr. Paul R. Hawley, 
Veterans Administration. 


The atom bomb threat has done one 
good thing. It has driven people back to 
the land. More city folks than ever be- 
fore are discovering on farms the real 
meaning of independence.—Edwin A. 





Strout, Sr., president, Strout Realty 
Agency. 





Hamilton Wright 


FOR BETTER. Realtor Strout on The Atom. 
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0 THE SAMSON SELECTIVE SPEED AUTOMATIC 
IRON has the Duo-Dial Heat Control that measures the heat to suit 
both your fabric and your ironing speed. No guesswork...no danger of 
scorching. Magic Eye shows how often you iron on stored-up heat, thanks 
to the efficiency of the Samson Steel-Rock Heating Unit. Perfect balance 
and light weight (4 Ibs.), plus air-cooled, comfort-grip plastic handle 
assure faster, easier ironing. Tapered point and bevel edge make it simple 
to iron into pleats and around buttons. Effortless “‘rock-to-rest’” motion 
stands iron on handle without lifting... keeps a/] hot metal off board. LOOK FOR THIS 
Streamlined design, chromium plate, built-in cord. On display at leading 
home appliance dealers, together with other popular-priced, quality-built Showbhex AT 


Samson appliances. Samson United Corporation, Rochester 10, N. Y. YOUR DEALER'S! 
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The Cover. This is the Mon- 
roe County Courthouse, Strouds- 
burg, Pa. Here local history was 
made in 1776 when Col. Jacob 
Stroud, French & Indian. War vet- 
eran, built a stockaded house. And 
here, in May, 1947, national history 
is being written—in a community- 
wide selling demonstration. For the 
story of what Stroudsburg and East 
Stroudsburg merchants are doing in 
behalf of 17,000 smaller American 
cities and towns, see pages 33-44. 


* ¥ 


Next Issue. America is assum- 
ing trusteeship of 600 former Japa- 
nese-mandated islands in the Pacific. 
The questions remain: What will 
they mean to us in strategy? In 
dollars? How big are the-islands? 
Who lives on them? Next issue of 
PATHFINDER will explore these and 
other problems connected with the 
first big U.S. territorial expansion 
since 1898. 


* * a 


Quiz. How much financial aid is 
U.S. giving to communist coun- 
tries? 

(See U.S. Dollars, p. 19.) 

How many Congressmen belong to 
college fraternities? 

(See Brother, p. 22.) 

Is spinach really good for you? 
(See Paging Popeye, p. 55.) 

When was the first official U.S. 
postage stamp sold? 

(See The Stamp Is Born, p. 
56.) 

What happened to America’s 136 
million passenger pigeons? 
(See In Memory of u Bird, p. 
57+) 

What is radio doing to improve its 
programs and commercials? 
(See Radio Wises Up, p. 68.) 

Do estrogen (hormone) creams 
really help women’s complex- 
ions? 

(See Cream of Youth? p. 48.) 

Can soft coal be burned without 
giving off smoke? 

(See Smokeless, p. 23.) 

What is the size of co-op sales? 

(See Spotlight, p. 23.) 











C merica amazed at difference 


in records played with the Cobra Tone Arm 
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Today—at your radio dealer’s— 


No other radio...at any price...can give you get a thrilling demonstration of 


the new Zenith radio-phono- 


J graphs with the Cobra Tone 

This SencaTiowall Now Wey Te Flay Fesnede!) iain we cin re 
discover why Zenith is taking all 
America by storm! 


Illustrated above ...Walnut Console Radio- 
Phonograph... Cobra Tone Arm, Silent-Speed 
Record Changer, Genuine Armstrong FM, 
International Short Wave and Standard 
Broadcast. Model 12H090 $375 
(Slightly higher on West Coast.) 
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30 YEARS OF “KNOW-HOW” IN RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY @ ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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THE 15¢ WAGE BOOST PATTERN, set by CIO's Electrical Workers and accepted by Big 
Steel, has practically eliminated any chance of price cuts in durable 
goods industries dominated by CIO unions. 

THE RENT CONTROL BILL to be reported by the House Banking and Currency Com— 
mittee will seek to abolish some building controls, end rent controls 
on new construction and on housing units which were not rented between 
Feb. 1, 1945 and Feb. 1, 1947. No decision has yet been made on the 
general 10% hike for other properties. 





million for war relief in Europe and China. Many members of Congress 
will insist on a breakdown of the fund showing specific amounts to be 
spent in specific countries. The Administration opposes this, feels 
the naming of specific amounts will be interpreted as a pledge. 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD is anxious to cut margin requirements from 75% to 50% 
within the next two months. However, opposition from Treasury Secre- 
tary Snyder may hold any further reduction to 65%. 

SHOULD A RECESSION COME, President Truman is likely to saddle American industry 
with the blame, pointing out that his Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment urged business leaders to cut prices voluntarily. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN WILL ASK CONGRESS to appropriate $40 million for his loyalty 


program, aimed to free Government payrolls of Communist workers. 








cancel his passports. The general feeling is that to do so would make 
a martyr of the New Dealer. 


card units like raiders, mountain troops and some amphibious units. 
The new trend is’to make all standard divisions air transportable. 


_- --oooOoOoOorronmnee Oe eee esses eee eee eee eee eee Oe ee 


gation of Jesse Jones' record as chief of the RFC. Also slated to 
undergo Congressional inquiry are the Export-Import Bank and all other 
Federal loan agencies. 

Egyptian alliance and force the British to remove all their troops 
from Sudan as well as Egypt. 


BECAUSE GERMANY HAS BEEN FORBIDDEN to maintain any aircraft, the U.S., Britain 


and France will set up and operate an internal, domestic air service 
there for civilians. 
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freedom of the press if U.N. fails to do so within a "very short 
time." 





Since the war's end. 
A NEW PROCESS FOR EXPLODING GRAINS which may revolutionize the flour industry 


7 will be announced soon. The process involves the use of compressed air 
and other gases and is reported to be capable of effecting savings up 


to 50% in flour manufacture. 
HOUSING OFFICIALS NO LONGER HAVE MUCH HOPE for 1 million new homes this year. 


The expected spring jump in new starts hasn't materialized. Best esti- 
mates now are that 1947 construction will run about $2 billion less 


than predicted, even allowing for higher costs. 
THE NATIONAL BOXING ASSOCIATION is ready to take over control of boxing from 
the New York State Athletic Commission, starting with the Tony Zale— 
Rocky Graziano fight this summer. The NBA has refused to recognize 
Graziano's New York suspension. 
ATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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The Doctor 


who moved 
NEM W007 
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As a matter of fact, Doctor Jim 
has lived in the same pleasant 
brick house for over 30 years. 


In the days when he made the 
rounds in a surrey, he had to stay 
pretty close to that home — or see 
few patients. 


Now his car gets him to many 
more patients. And those who are 
miles away are as close as the 
near-by ones of his horse-and- 
buggy days. 


Les obvious that doctors always 
have needed cars nearly as badly 
as stethoscopes. However, the 
thing that made easy transporta- 
tion available to them may not be 
so plain. 


You’d have to study the history 
of companies like General Motors 
— see the product they started 
with, and what they have made 
of it. 


You’d have to know about their 
willingness to plow back earnings 
into plants and proving grounds 
and laboratories—into the never- 
ending job of making more and 
better cars for more people. 


Their work resulted in many 
more things than sales and 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC «+ OLDSMOBILE «+ 


IDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH + GM DIESEL ° 


BUICK + CADILLAC . BODY BY FISHER 
DELCO - 
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profits. Easy travel by highway. 
Prosperous local businesses. 
Pleasant suburban living. Many 
social services — such as travel- 
ing nurses and expanding health 
facilities. 


Ana consider jobs. In the past 
29 years, the pay roll at General 
Motors has increased 16 times. 


During that same 29 year period, 
the people who own GM — the 


UNITED MOTORS SERVICE * 


G 


DN 


AC SPARK PLUGS 4 


WHEN A BUSINESS PROSPERS 


stockholders, today numbering 
more than 425,000 — have 
received only about 714¢ out of 
each dollar of sales. 


You’d be safe in saying that 
these folks got no more than a 
fair share out of the process of 
getting Doctor Jim closer to 
patients — of getting everybody 
closer to everything. 


And you could also say that a 
good prescription for making all 
the people profit is to have such 
businesses prosper. 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, 
Monday and Friday evenings, 
over 350 Mutual stations 
coast fo coast. Hear him! 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS 


M FOR MORE PEOPLE’ 


THE PEOPLE PROFIT 
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The Nation 


Year of Peace 


Settlement between CIO and Big Steel 
will keep production booming and 
may soften Congress’ Labor Bill 


The nation’s hope that 1947 would be 
blessed by industrial peace gained strength 
daily. The fear that rising prices would 
goad labor into another senseless economic 
war diminished as union after union ac- 
cepted the terms of continued prosperity 

-a dollar-a-day wage boost. 

Best of the good news that flowed 
from negotiating tables was that the U.S. 
Steel Corp. and CIO Steel Workers had 
signed a two-year pact, practically assur- 
ing uninterrupted production through 1949. 
Because steel is basic to American econ- 
omy—and because it sounds the signals 
for peace or War on the labor front—it 
seemed likely that other big industries 
would fall in line. Few believed that 
Walter Reuther would risk the wrath of a 
strike-weary public by demanding more 
than the Steel Workers won. 

It was even hoped that the Big Steel 
pattern would speed settlement of the 
three-week-old telephone strike, which had 
crippled, but not paralyzed, the nation’s 
communications. 

It was almost a certainty that $4o0-a- 
week phone operators could not hold out 
long in the face of living costs which had 
helped provoke the strike. 

Of greater significance than the wage 
demands ($12-a-week boost) was the 
union’s insistence on industry-wide bar- 








gaining. Until the union surrendered on 
that score or management yielded, no real 
settlement could be made. To help his 
red-eyed, sleepless conciliators, Labor Sec- 
retary Schwellenbach had waded into the 
dispute proposing an arbitration panel 
whose rulings would be binding. Both 
sides turned him down flat. 

Watch Coal. Meanwhile, awaiting 
his cue, the great ham John L. Lewis 
showed little promise of accepting the 
truce terms. Semi-victorious in his last 
bout with Interior Secretary Krug, Lewis 
is primed to take on the coal operators 
June 30, when the mines revert to private 
ownership. Then bitter differences over 
the welfare fund (now a 5¢-a-ton royalty 
is paid into the United Mine Workers’ 
treasury) is almost sure to produce a walk- 
out. If new labor legislation does not for- 
bid it, Lewis will send his miners hunting 
and fishing into the. Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia hills—and let the 
nation suffer for want of coal. 

Overlooked in the noise that ac- 
claimed the Big Steel peace was the fact 
that the disputants had come to agree- 
ment with neither Government interven- 
tion nor belligerence on the part of the 
unions. Peace was achieved through or- 
derly collective bargaining. Public opinion 
was the only external pressure exerted. 
This was also true in the case of the 
United Rubber Workers and the United 
Electrical workers—both CIO affiliates. 

Softer Law? The question now 
arises: To what extent will this peace 
satisfy the public’s demands that labor 


STILL TURNING FAST. Labor peace in basic industries would keep the sparks flying from Amer- 
ica’s wheels of production. (SEE: Year of Peace) 
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abuses be curbed? The House, which had 
already passed the Hartley omnibus bill 
gave no indication of being willing to 
soften the measure, But many of the 
harsher provisions would certainly die in 
Senate and House conferences. Some 
might die beneath a Presidential veto. 

About all the legislators could count on 
in the way of support from Truman was 
acceptance of a law prohibiting jurisdic- 
tional strikes and secondary boycotts. It 
was clear that he had not changed his 
stand since he vetoed the Case bill last 
year which, like the new bill, tried to: 

e @ Make unions subject to anti-trust 
laws. 

ee Limit union-controlled welfare 
funds. 

e@ @ Set up a new conciliation service 
independent of the Secretary of Labor. 

The Senate had already acted to allow 
industry-wide bargaining and the closed 
shop to continue. The House would make 
both illegal. 

Whatever the final outcome, it seemed 
that the three parties—labor, industry and 
Congress—had developed an enlightened 
self-interest. It seemed also, for the first 
time since the war’s end, all sides had the 
same goal—the nation’s welfare. 


Price Peak—or Bust? 


Time-tested laws of supply and de- 
mand hacked away at prices. To many 
Americans the process was a worrisome 
thing—confusing and slow. . 

To President Truman it was time for 
united action to avert an economic col- 
lapse, which would “endanger free enter- 
prise and democracy.” He warned the 
nation’s editors, meeting in New York 
that “to maintain excessively high prices” 
is a sure formula to bring on a recession. 
“Prices must be brought down.” 

Barring a recession—still a definite 
possibility—shoppers could expect: 

Food. Grocery bills—up 95% since 
1939—will go down as summer crops come 
in. But they’ll drop in pennies—not dol- 
lars. One big reason: Government pur- 
chases of wheat for world relief (35% of 
the 1947 crop) and sugar for export (half 
of Cuba’s production) will help keep 
prices high. Potatoes, eggs, poultry and 
milk will stay up, too. 

Men's Clothing. This year’s version 
of last fall’s $7.50 hat will carry a $5 
tag. Manufacturers’ costs on most new 
suits are up about $2.05 each, but many 
middlemen will absorb the hike or pass 
only part on to customers. 

Women's Clothing. This spring, 
balking shoppers forced many -stores to 
take losses on overstocked furs, jewelry 
and dresses. To avoid a repetition of this, 
some manufacturers are paring production 
—but not prices. In New England, 20 
small woolen mills shut down recently, 
while 30 others slowed their output. 

Housing. Legislation now before 
Congress would permit some local rent 
boosts, but none over 10%. Prices on old 
homes are sliding and new construction 
may soon. follow. Frightened by building 
costs (up more than 20% since a year 
ago), people just aren’t buying. Even the 
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International 


OPENING GAME. The President's basebal! contro! was good; in other activities it was improving 
every day. (SEE: Pitcher Truman) 


veterans’ market is rapidly “drying up.” 

Travel. A few local streetcar and bus 
companies want rate hikes. But inter- 
state bus lines plan to hold the line. On 
Apr. 8, the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad got Government permis- 
sion to raise coach rates 13%. Meanwhile, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio expects to save 
travelers’ dollars by a ban on tipping wait- 
ers and porters. 

Electrical Goods. Radios started 
down last week when the big Emerson 
Co. cut prices of nine models bv $3 to 
$20. Other electrical appliances—-except 
hard-to-find washing machines and small 
refrigerators—might tumble soon. 

Automobiles. Many would-be buy- 
ers scratched their names from dealer 
lists. Reason: Higher prices, shorter time 
limits had boosted monthly payments on 
cheapest cars from a pre-war $33 a month 
to $62. Although demand was still far 
from the saturation point, trade experts 
said buyers were getting choosy. 

As worried economists looked over 
the topsy-turvy price picture, they saw 
two possibilities: (1) Much of industry 
could voluntarily sacrifice profits (expect- 
ed to run this year to a record-smashing 
$20 billion) to cut prices. (2) Otherwise, 
there would be a “boom and bust” price 
drop of 20% or more, sure to bring wide- 
spread unemployment. 

Indicating that management was not 
entirely shirking self-regulation, some big 
department stores, including Macy’s in 
New York and Philadelphia’s Lit Bros., 
pledged item-by-item slashes. It reminded 
old-timers of May 3, 1920, when John 
Wanamaker (New York and Philadelphia 
stores) pricked the price balloon by 20% 
cuts on goods worth $20 million. 

America holds a key which can open 
the door for continued happy prosperity: 
labor-management teamwork. But if ei- 
ther side refuses to play ball fairly on 
lippery industrial fields, millions of spec- 
tators will go home to bare cupboards. 
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Pitcher Truman 


Southpaw Harry Truman was in the 
groove. 

The four-day delay in the Presiden- 
tial toss that officially opened the 1947 
baseball season didn’t affect his control. 
Everywhere, evidence was growing that 
his Griffith Park skill was symbolic. 

Harry Truman—a year ago a man 
badly ridden by a job he didn’t want—was 
riding his job, and liking it. 

But with the passing of his second 
anniversary in office and the approach of 
his 63rd birthday (May 8), Truman faced 
the greatest maze of knotty problems of 
his White House tenure. 

There was no doubt that things were 
looking up for his Presidential and party, 
fortunes. He had—at long last—shaped a 
tightly knit organization. He was coming 
to grips with problems before they got 
out of hand, 

Upgrade. Truman’s rising popular- 
ity—shown in various polls, general party 
approval of his carefully phrased and re- 
strained Jefferson Day speech, the Demo- 
cratic victory in the Chicago election, 
Senate approval of Lilienthal, and enthu- 
siastic public reception of his Communist 
purge order—all combined to reduce the 
Democrats’ problem for 1948. 

While waiting to see what the GOP 
would offer in tax and labor legislation, 
the President was doing his heaviest 
thinking on the nation’s role in world 
affairs. A significant part of that role 
was the program of military and financial 
aid to Greece and Turkey, which, though 
highly controversial, seemed to be headed 
for quick, bi-partisan approval. 

But day by day other major actions 
emerged. Truman called for a revamping 
of neutrality laws which forbid the Gov- 
ernment to separate peacemaker from 
troublemaker in selling munitions abroad. 

He moved with his Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors to meet and lick the 





threat of too-high prices to the nation’s 
economy. He moved to beat Congress’ 





deadline—June 30—for killing the rem- 
nants of three wartime control agencies— 
the OPA, CPA and OWMR—all now un- 
der the Office of Temporary Controls, 

And with the job of carrying out 
orders in the hands of men he trusted, 
he found time to fly to Missouri to visit 
his stricken mother—and to go to a base- 
ball game. 


Atomic Marines 


While Congress and diplomats try to 
shape the course of the future, the Ma- 
rines are keeping ready for the present. 

Gen. A. A. Vandegrift, Marine com- 
mandant, ordered a far-reaching reorgani- 
zation of the corps for maximum striking 
power, flexibility and mobility “to pro- 
vide for possible atomic warfare.” 

The new organization will be shaped 
for most effective use of “new weapons 
now being developed.” Accent will be on 
dispersal into small units which can be 
transported on submarines, aircraft or 
scattered surface vessels, 

The new set-up will be tested in war 
games to be staged in connection with 
the next fleet exercises. Time and place 
are still classified “top secret.” 


Wallace’s Wanderings 


Britain had dared and sustained fate’s 
foulest blows. War, blitz and siege had not 
broken her proud spirit. Neither had post- 
war shortages, hard times, blizzards or 
floods. 

But nobody had anticipated Henry 
Wallace. 

The starry-eyed mystic, self-appoint- 
ed Messiah to an unresponsive world, 
descended on the astonished and embar- 
rassed British to carry on his vendetta 
against the firmly fixed, bi-partisan for- 
eign policy of his own government— 
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QUIET! A mouthing Wallace puzzled a world, 
annoyed a nation. (SEE: Wallace's Wanderings) 
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which, incidentally, is largely Britain’s 
policy as well, The U.S., he told the Brit- 
ish, is committed to a ruthless imperial- 
ism and war with the Soviet Union. 

The only hope is a “New Deal” for 
the World—‘There will be no peace until 
the world has such a change.” . . . com- 
munism is a “powerful idea.” 

Like a well-bred dowager frigidly 
watching a neighbor’s brat break up her 
antique furniture, most Britons wished he 
would hurry home in the interest of fam- 
ily friendship. The British Foreign Office 
quickly said it wasn’t backing Henry’s 
visit. 

Not Our Baby. There were demands 
that Congress or the President formally 
repudiate any suspicion that Wallace spoke 
for America. But the White House felt 
that Wallace had been thoroughly repu- 
diated last September when he was booted 
out of the Cabinet. 

In Congress, feeling grew that the 
best medicine would be quick, decisive 
approval of the program Wallace was talk- 
ing against—the Truman Doctrine for 
military and financial aid to Greece and 
Turkey. Every time Wallace spoke, he 
added Congressmen’s votes for the pro- 
gram he so bitterly opposed. 

There was evidence, too, that as an 
old and experienced boomerang thrower, 
Wallace had outdone himself. Whatever 
political influence he had retained up to 
the time of his departure for England had 
gone glimmering. Now U.S. followers were 
pared to a hard core of Communists, fel- 
low travelers and left-wingers. 

What Wallace told the British, of 
course, was not new. It was essentially 
the same argument that led to his revolt 
against the Truman-Byrnes-Vandenberg 
policy last summer and his dismissal from 
Truman’s Cabinet. And it was likely that 
Henry would stick to the same script when 
he speaks to French, Swedish and Danish 
audiences, 

My Flock. Wallace made no effort 
to disillusion his listeners. By loose refer- 
ences to “25 million Americans who 
voted for Franklin D. Roosevelt,” he im- 
plied that enough U.S. voters to elect a 
President (a job for which he is available) 
disagreed with the Truman Doctrine. He 
ignored the fact that a vast majority of 
Democrats in Congress, most of them 
Roosevelt supporters, were also backing 
Truman. 

Reverse English. With typical in- 
consistency, Wallace—who only recently 
was urging Americans not to be led by an 
imperialistic British policy—urged his 
British hearers not to be led by the U.S. 
into an imperialistic war. : 

The same Wallace who cautiously 
dropped anti-Russian passages from his 
prepared speech at a Madison Square Gar- 
den rally last year, after one such remark 
had been booed, made another notable 
remark to his British listeners. 

“T have a hunch,” he said, “that if 
I could speak Russian, Mr. Stalin would 
let me speak to the common people there 
just as I am speaking to you today.” 

No one would challenge that state- 
ment. Even though he spoke no Russian, 
he was speaking Stalin’s language. 
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Wages & Prices—The Facts 


International 


BLUNDERBOYS. Murray and Nathan teach bod economics to Interior Secretary Krug. 
by John Gerrity 


T IS quite probable that Philip Mur- 

ray, leader of five million CIO 

workers, did the American labor move- 
ment a great disservice last Feb. 19. 

On that day, testifying before the 
Senate Labor Committee, Murray 
lashed out against the nation’s “lop- 
sided economy.” He said that Ameri- 
can workers were underpaid. He claimed 
their standard of living was declining. 
He accused industry of causing these 
two by raising prices. He cited as proof 
“phenomenal” $12 billion profits earned 
in 1946. 

Murray then recited the credo of 
CIO’s industrial bargaining: Industry 
could pay $7.7 billion of this $12 bil- 
lion in higher wages without jacking 
prices higher. 

He challenged the Senate to “an- 
alyze the foundation upon which it 
proposed to rear this new structure of 
|labor] legislation.” 

Reply to ClO. Last week the 
Senate met that challenge. 

An unbiased report, especially pre- 
pared by the U.S. Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, shows Murray was wrong 
when he said price hikes caused “phe- 
nomenal” profits. It found his opin- 
ions on living standards need “‘clarifica- 
tion.” It proved industry can’t pay 
$7.7 billion in higher wages without 
raising prices. 

Murray was correct in saying prof- 
its were $12 billion. He ignored the 
fact that production is the key to prof- 
its. A factory owner might raise his 
output 10% at a cost of only a few 
more dollars, but at the same time 
double his profit. 

By choosing only big profit-makers 
and omitting big money-losers—auto- 
mobiles, railroads, electrical equipment 
and machinery—Murray distorted the 
picture. Moreover, he overlooked the 
fact that of the $12 billion more than 
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$4 billion came from excess profits tax 
rebates. 

Living Standards. On living 
standards, Murray never defined wages 
as “real” or “dollarwise.” Hence, the 
Government frankly admits that any 
analysis would be “confusing.’”’ But it 
does say factory workers’ wages, dol- 
larwise, rose 97% from 1939-1946 
($23.19 a week to $45.68). Meanwhile, 
consumer goods prices rose 55%. 

Sharpest criticism is made of Mur- 
ray’s claim that industry could pay 
$7.7 billion more in wages without 
raising prices, 

1) Conceding that industry en- 
joyed $12 billion profits, where does 
Murray think these profits are? Ap- 
parently he naively assumed that com- 
panies which made money dumped their 
earnings into a common pool. And— 
from this common pool—all industry 
can boost pay. 

If he had considered companies 
which lost money or “just broke even” 
he would argue against industry-wide 
bargaining—profit makers should raise 
wages; others should not. 

2) Even if industry could drain 
$7.7 billion from Murray’s pool, indus- 
try would lose about one quarter of the 
amount it normally plows back into 
business in the form of expansion. 

Tax Loss. And topping all this, 
$7.7 billion in higher wages would 
deny the Government some $3 billion 
in profits taxes. Increased individual 
income taxes would restore little of the 
revenue lost. 

Murray’s testimony at best shows 
that the companies which earned the 
$12 billion were the steady_producers. 
Money-losers did not produce—largely 
because of strikes. 

It is likely that the Senate will, 
in the future, regard Murray’s statistics 
with a jaundiced eye—if at all. 








Black Star 


ENEMY: FIRE. To veterans, the blasted landscape was a reminder—and the first time they had seen a U.S. battlefield. (SEE: Texas City: A Warning) 


Texas City: A Warning 


J. D. Carper, a refinery worker at 
Texas City, Tex., looked up at the climb- 
ing sun, then at his watch. He decided 
against following the crowd to the nearby 
docks to watch a burning ship. It was 
9:10 a.m. 

Moments later, a terrific explosion 
knocked Carper flat. Before he could get 
up, stunned and confused, he heard sev- 
eral other blasts in quick succession. 

He picked himself up and ran three 
miles before stopping. Doctors said he 
ran all the way with a broken back. 

But Carper had been lucky. Had he 
followed his fellow workers to the dock, 
he probably would have died when the 
burning French freighter, Grand Camp, 
loaded with nitrate, blew up two minutes 
later. 

Symbol. The ship’s blast killed all 
40 aboard along with hundreds of watch- 
ers, then set off a chain of explosions 
which levelled the nearby Monsanto Chem- 
ical plant, wrecked other buildings by con- 
cussion, started new fires, hurled wreck- 
age for miles over the city. A reporter 
flying over the scene likened it to the 
atom bombing of Hiroshima with its mush- 
room pillar of smoke. 

For three days and nights, weary fire 
fighters and rescue squads fought five ex- 
plosions and nine fires, gave aid to 
stunned, horrified, sorrowing survivors. 

Only by the third day could they 
claim any sort of victory over the inferno 
that had left more than 500 recovered 
dead, possibly 200 more under rubble and 
in bay waters, more than 3,000 injured. 

Whole blocks of houses were blasted 
into debris. Telephone poles, mail boxes, 
fire trucks were blown to bits, Only in 
the heart of town, a mile from the blast; 
was there semblance of order. Busiest 
spot was the school gymnasium, converted 
into an emergency morgue, 

Long List. Outside, names of identi- 
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fied dead were chalked on a blackboard as 
survivors watched. 

A week after the blast, salvage work- 
ers had made little progress in clearing the 
rubble. Although much of the town’s busi- 
ness section was called “safe,” experts 
guessed it would be a long time before 
normalcy returns. Besides the Monsanto 
Chemical Co. plant and other buildings, 
hardest hit were the city’s schools and 
water and sewer systems, Total damage 
was estimated to be more than $5 million. 

From nearby areas still recovering 
from a tornado, relief and rescue workers 
moved in to help. The Red Cross set aside 
$225,000 and rushed doctors and nurses 
to the stricken city. Plasma was quickly 
provided. Veterans were assigned to patrol 
duty. Army, Navy and Coast Guard 
helped care for the dead and injured. 

Only the Beginning. After the worst 
tragedy since floods and hurricanes along 


THE PEOPLE’S AFFAIRS 


Money in Circulation 
(Millions of Dollars) 


1937 $6,447 
1938 6,461 
1939 7,047 
1940 7,848 
1941 9,612 
1942 12,383 
1943 17,421 
1944 22,504 
1945 26,746 
1946 28,245 
1947 28,262 


* - * 


The Government received 
last month . 


$5, 183,981,197 


The Government spent 


last month . ..... -$4,411,540,902 
The Government owes... .$257,846,453,151 





the New England coast took 682 lives in 
September 1938, the nation had done what 
it could. For Texas City, it was too late. 
But public safety officials of many cities 
wondered: could it happen here? 

Soberly, the experts warned—it could. 
Danger exists wherever inflammable or 
explosive materials are concentrated. The 
Texas City tragedy pointed up the danger 
of stored ammonium nitrate which makes 
up 95% of war explosives. The war’s end 
had left huge stocks of the chemical in 
storage for conversion, now under way, 
for use as fertilizer. 

There is danger, too, in careless han- 
dling of stored gas, gasoline and oil, dust- 
producing commodities like grain, and 
countless other everyday materials. 

Best insurance, in addition to expert 
handling: common sense rules of widest 
possible distribution, scientific ventilation 
and temperature controls. 


Going My Way? 


It was the strangest hitch-hiking epi- 
sode since Claudette Colbert lifted her 
dress a trifle in Jt Happened One Night 
to lure a passing motorist. 

Early one morning last week, John 
Crawford was driving peacefully along 
Maryland’s Indian Head-Washington Pike 
when a tuxedo-clad figure about a foot tall 
waddled across the road ahead of him. 

Crawford blinked: a penguin, Then 
he remembered. Eight of the black and 
white birds had jumped ship when Adm. 
Byrd’s fleet docked at Washington, D.C. 
Five had already raised white flaps of sur- 
render. This one—21 miles from Wash- 
ington—was No. 6. 

As he slowed to a stop to pick up 
the little fellow, it lifted up a wing in the 
sign of hitch-hikers everywhere. The light 
in its tired eyes seemed more expressive 
than words: “Heading for Antarctica, 
mister?’’ He wound up in the Washington 
Zoo—with his five buddies. 
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U.S. Dollars for Communism 


As the nation pushed a $400 million 
Greco-Turk loan into its “stop commu- 
nism” drive, attention focused on other 
Yankee dollars going to the very forces it 
is trying to stop. 

To prove that U.S, greenbacks are 
even now lining Red strongholds, Sen. 
John McClellan (D.-Ark.) last fortnight 
produced seven closely-typed pages of sta- 
tistics which showed a startling fact: By 
July 1, this year’s aid to Soviet-dominated 
countries may top $557 million. 

UNRRA handles $200 million of this; 
another $40 million goes via Export-Im- 
port Bank credits to Finland and Hungary. 
If the World Bank approves $950 million 
in proposed loans to Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, the U.S. share would be $317 
million. 

Dam the Flow. Aware of the magni- 
tude of this assistance (and of $1.2 billion 
more advanced between July 1, 1945 and 
Dec. 30, 1946), Sen. McClellan proposed 
to halt at least one future outlay. 

His plan: exclude Russia and five 
satellites—Poland, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia and Albania—from ben- 
efits under President Truman’s requested 
$350 million U.S.-administered world re- 
lief fund. 

Also aiming at moving in “one direc- 
tion instead of two,” Rep. John Taber 
(R.-N.Y.) had a more drastic suggestion: 
stop issuing export licenses for goods—in- 
cluding UNRRA’s—headed for Russian- 
controlled areas. Within the next three or 
four months, he said, this would cut off 
$133 million worth of goods. 

If it chose to, the United States could 
probably block the World Bank’s loans to 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. To do this it 
would have to enlist British and Latin 
American support, since the U.S. controls 
only 37% of the 91,000 votes. 

As the nation’s statesmen pondered 
ways to keep communist-influenced na- 
tions from getting U.S. goods and credits, 
one indisputable fact stood out: The na- 
tion was moving to support the Truman 
Doctrine. If only free peoples get U.S. 
dollars and goods, the resulting fellowship 
of democratic nations might do more to 
preserve peace than U.N. (crippled by 
Russia’s reckless veto) now can do, 


Bubble, Bubble . . . 


BANGBANGBANGBANGBANG! 

Roy Rogers, aboard his trusty Trig- 
ger, cut loose with his trusty six shooter, 
and six Indians (or smugglers, or cattle 
rustlers) bit the dust, 

But nobody in the juvenile movie 
audience in Bergenfield, N.J., flinched at 
the noise of gunfire. In fact, they couldn’t 
hear it. It was completely drowned out 
by the rattle of bubble gum popping all 
over the house. 

Theater manager Alex Harris, frus- 
trated, stopped the show, turned on the 
lights, issued an ultimatum: surrender the 
gum or the show was off. 

The kids deliberated, then chose 
movies, depositing their sticky wads in 
boxes, distributed by frozen-faced ushers. 
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There'll Always Be a New England 


Parks, Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


DOWN EAST. From Gloucester's fleet to Maine's farms, New Englanders are confident. 


New England is looking at the fu- 
ture with a cold, calculating Down- 
Easter’s eye. 

The little corner of the continent 
which cradled American liberty and 
through the years became a byword for 
industrial know-how, business acumen, 
and a rich cultural heritage, wants to 
know whether the road ahead leads up 
or down. 

A recent article by Seymour E. 
Harris in the Harvard Business Review 
sparked a battle of words and statistics 
now raging from the rockbound coast 
of Maine to the southwest tip of Con- 
necticut, 

Harris’ article, New England’s De- 
cline in the American Economy, was 
based on four key factors: population 
growth, volume of goods and services 
produced, sales of these goods and 
services at a profit, and taxation’s ef- 
fect on the community’s income. 

But statistics alone, New England’s 
boosters argue, never tell a wholly true 
story. New England is old and sea- 
soned, they say, and has always been 
able to take care of itself, through fair 
and foul. Cold figures ignore the hu- 
man element which in the past has ex- 
ploded the myth that New England is 
on the downgrade. 

Plenty Left. The “myth” of dis- 
integration, they say, came from losses 
in the textile industry, when about 40% 
of it moved south looking for lower 
wages. It was a big loss, but only the 
least profitable side of the industry— 
coarse goods—left. The fine goods— 
laces, sheetings, and other big profit 
makers—stayed. 

Even so,. the exodus all but killed 
many industrialized towns. But today 
they are in better shape than ever. 

Out of 330 standard classifications 
of industrial products, New England 
produces 220. Each of the area’s six 
states has its main industry. But each 
also boasts thousands of small plants. 
In the six states are 16,000 manufactur- 
ing firms, 88% of which employ up to 


100 workers, 10% between 100 and 
500, and 2% more than 500. 

All this adds up to an $8.7 billion 
annual income for the 8.5 million peo- 
ple, with $5 billion coming from manu- 
facturing, $1 billion from recreation, 
$700 million from agriculture, $1 billion 
from fishing and another $1 billion 
from service trades, 

Quick Recovery. Although New 
England produced 9.2% of the nation’s 
war goods, reconversion has been fairly 
easy. One year after VJ-Day, the num- 
ber of factory workers hit a new peace- 
time peak. 

Employment today is 35% over 
pre-war, against a national average in- 
crease of 44%. But, the Yankees say, 
New England’s booms are never as big, 
nor its depressions as bad as the rest of 
the country’s. 

Dying Out? Harris’ article points 
out that New England’s population 
grew only 3% during the 1930-40 dec- 
ade, against 6.4% for the nation. 

He contends New England has de- 
finitely lost ground in income—from 
8.22% of the national total in 1929 to 
7.18% in 1944—and in hourly indus- 
trial wages, falling behind the North 
and West. 

Most alarming fact cited by Harris 
was that in 1939 New England bought 
$1.3 billion more goods than it sold. 
And despite a wartime rebound, the un- 
favorable balance continues. 

Taxes were the final unfavorable 
factor. In 1945, $1 out of every $3 in 
income was taken by taxes. With the 
development of the Federal system of 
state aids, which takes from the haves 
and gives to the have-nots, New Eng- 
land contributes far more in taxes than 
it gets back. 

Thus the battle of words and sta- 
tistics rages. But unruffied New Eng- 
landers insist if there is a decline, it 
will be relative, and New England can 
still meet the nation’s needs, with most 
of its customers within two whoops and 
a holler. 








23,465,000 WORKERS 
COVERED BY STATE LABOR LAWS 


ue STATES OUTLAWING 
CLOSED SNOPS 


STATES WITH OTHER 
LABOR LAWS 
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16,005,000 WORKERS 
COVERED ONLY BY FEDERAL LAWS 


GROWING. State labor controls tighten as Congress deliberates. 


48 Labor Policies 


While Congress debates the what and 
how of Federal labor legislation, state 
legislatures are gradually tightening the 
checkreins on organized labor. 

Most of the 45 state lawmaking bod- 
ies which met this year considered some 
form of legislation imposing restrictions— 
or additional responsibilities—on organ- 
ized labor. At least 33 governors dealt 
specifically with labor legislation in their 
messages to the legislatures. 

Nobody pretends the need for reshap- 
ing Federal labor policies can be removed 
by states, at least so long as the Wagner 
Act and Supreme Court decisions defining 
interstate commerce exist. But state laws 
may help shape Federal action in many 
ways, particularly as a guide to grass- 
roots opinion, 

Organized labor was not caught nap- 
ping. Lee Pressman, CIO counsel, warned 
the CIO convention last year: 

Spread Out. “Let’s not make the 
mistake of solely concentrating our atten- 
tion on Congress, because our enemies are 
not resting with Congress. . .. Let us 
mobilize our forces .. . to carry on the 
fight before the state legislatures.” 

State labor laws enacted since the end 
of the war have restricted in various ways 
more than half the nation’s 39.5 million 
non-agricultural workers. 

The biggest single issue—the closed 
shop—has already been barred in 11 states 
where about 10% of the nation’s indus- 
trial workers are employed. In two more 
states, Ohio and New Mexico, constitu- 
tional amendments to outlaw the closed 
shop will be submitted to the voters at the 
next election, Constitutional amendments 
were necessary in five of the 11 states 
which have already acted. 

One by One. In other major steps, 
Georgia and South Dakota enacted laws 
restricting picketing: New York outlawed 
strikes by public employes. Indiana and 
Virginia passed laws regulating disputes in 
public utilities. Idaho outlawed the sec- 
ondary boycott and South Dakota made 
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Pathfinder 


(SEE: 48 Labor Policies) 


labor unions eligible to sue or be sued. 

In its fight against state action, or- 
ganized labor has relied principally on 
three U.S. Constitutional amendments, 
and parallel provisions of state constitu- 
tions—guaranteeing freedom of speech 
and press, forbidding involuntary servi- 
tude, and forbidding seizure of property 
without due process of law. 


Clothes Make the Boy 


Rugged individualism among House 
of Representatives pages — sartorially 
speaking—is dead. 

No longer may the 15- and 16-year- 
old lads who run errands for lawmakers 
come to work in any get-up that suits their 
fancy. Heretofore, “fancy” was the word: 
Their clothing ranged from zoot suits to 
leather windbreakers and corduroy pants. 

Early this session, when many mem- 
bers were comparative strangers, a few of 
the younger, more cherubic Congressmen 
were embarrassed by snappy orders from 
older members to “run over to my office 
and bring me my mail!” 

After several such occurrences, it was 





obvious that something had to be done. 

Cut Rate. House Doorkeeper M. L. 
Meletio, boss of the pages, decreed that 
they adopt a standard uniform: natty 
double-breasted blue suits with white 
shirts, black shoes and ties. He found 
some surplus Navy uniform cloth—origi- 
nally intended for officers’ uniforms—and 
had the suits tailored for the boys, as well 
as adult House employes, including him- 
self, at $39.50 each. 

Everybody jumped at the bargain— 
even those that weren’t required to. John 
J. Durkin, a doorkeeper, said: “I paid $75 
for a suit like this last spring.” 

Senate pages have always worn a 
uniform of blue knickers—for dignity’s 
sake. None has ever been confused with 
a Senator. 


From Angry Skies... 


The forces of nature teamed together 
to bring frightful destruction. 

Texas’ Panhandle and southern Okla- 
homa reeled under a tornado so mighty 
that two persons standing together at the 
storm’s onset were later found three miles 
apart. It left a grim, horrible path of 
wrecked houses (100 blocks in Woodward, 
Okla.), uncontrolled fires, and steadily 
mounting death toll. As weary searchers 
turned from ruined towns to outlying 
farmhouses, the dead totaled more than 
150; the injured toll mounted in four- 
figured columns. 

Undoubtedly the luckiest man in the 
twister area was Clint Wright of Glazier, 
Tex. As he leaned over to pick up a 
lighted kerosene lantern which blew in his 
window, the wind picked up his house, car- 
ried it nearly a quarter mile. Wright 
wasn’t even hurt and—most surprising— 
the lantern didn’t go out. 

The tornado came as Midwesterners 
pulled down umbrellas and moved back 
into homes after spring rains stopped and 
flood waters subsided. With Chicago as a 
hub, the heaviest storms extended into 
Minnesota, Michigan and Iowa, over into 
Missouri, east into Pennsylvania and as 
far south as the Texas border. 

Watery City. Chicago proper es- 
caped heavy damage, but in the southwest 
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NATURE'S WRATH. As the twisting, driving tornado took its toll, White Deer's tragic people 
had bigger worries than wrecked trains. (SEE: From Angry Skies .. .) 


PATHFINDER 





section of town where 3.63 inches fell 
(half of it in 45 minutes) more than 500 
persons had to flee their homes. Thou- 
sands of others were temporarily stranded 
by the worst flood in the area’s history, It 
poured into the second stories of hun- 
dreds of homes. Rain and heavy hail 
pelted other parts of the city. 

God's Wrath. In Milwaukee a 
freight engine and one car crashed through 
a weakened bridge, while over most of the 
state of Illinois trains were halted by 
water-covered tracks. Property damage 
was tremendous. Two creeks in Joliet, 
Ill., poured tons of cold water into streets 
and basements, marooning other hundreds 
of families. 

It was the same story in Iowa, Ne- 
braska and several sections of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Des Moines and Middle riv- 
ers of Iowa, overflowing their banks, didn’t 
begin to recede until they had reached a 
crest of 19 feet. Levees cracked in a num- 
ber of places along the Mississippi. 

Probably hardest hit was Michigan, 
where major rivers, before the storm was 
hours old, reached all-time high levels and 
swirling waters swamped thousands of 
acres of rich farmland. 

A number of Michigan cities, includ- 
ing Flint, Mt. Clemens, Ann Arbor, Grand 
Rapids and East Lansing, were partly sub- 
merged. 

As wind and water took their toll na- 
ture played another trump card from her 
violent hand: an earthquake. It rocked 
homes in Nevada, shattered windows in 
California and startled steers on Arizona’s 
cattle ranges—but fortunately injured no 
one, 


More Electricity for Farms 


Last fortnight Rural Electrification 
Administrator Claude R. Wickard com- 
plained mildly that his seat, already hot, 
is getting hotter. 

In the Agriculture Department in 
Washington, Wickard and his staff sat 
through a movie, Singing Wires, produced 
by Farm Journal. A documentary film, 
it dramatizes this theme: Electrification of 
the average family-size farm can cut costs 
25% and make the farmer’s life a lot 
easier, 

Everybody except Wickard was hap- 
py with the film. When the lights came on 
he said: 

“Trresistible—and terrible! For the 
farmer—joy! For us—a headache! Every 
farmer who sees it will want power lines 
overnight. .. . We’ll do the best we can.” 

Too Many Customers. REA has 
trouble enough getting materials for lines 
to farm folk who are already clamoring 
for them. In 1946 it connected 275,000 
farms. With more materials, it hopes to 
connect between 350,000 and 400,000 this 
year, leaving a backlog of 2.5 million to 
be electrified—probably by 1950. 

The purpose of showing Singing 
Wires in communities all over the U.S. is 
to show: (1) More than 200 uses have 
been found for electricity on the farm; 
(2) only a few thousand farms are actu- 
ally fully electrified and (3) here is a vast 
market for electrical manufacturers. 
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Along The American Way by Wheeler McMillen 


Ford Motor Co. 


ONLY IN THE U.S. Nowhere else do even highly skilled laborers drive motor cars te work. 


Delivering the Goods 


What do Americans do? They 
grow things, make things, move things, 
sell things, perform services—in other 
words engage in business. They do 
50% of all the business done in the 
world. 

When they produce, manufacture, 
transport, sell and serve, Americans 
engage in mutual aid. Whenever one 
of them improves his work, benefit 
trickles all along the line. 

The recent death of Henry Ford 
prompted millions to think about the 
spectacular contributions that great 
man made to the nation. He made 
better vehicles for quick transporta- 
tion. Then he made them cheaper than 
any such vehicles had ever been made. 

The response was so tremendous 
that by 1914 he began paying the 
then unheard-of minimum wage of $5 
a day. 

That step started a chain of ac- 
tions that eventually made automobile- 
owners of millions of workingmen. 

No sight in America impresses 
foreign visitors quite so much as the 
acres of workers’ automobiles parked 
around our great factories, . 
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A great volume of business on a 
low-profit margin built the Ford or- 
ganization. Mr. Ford understood what 
he was doing and why. He once told 
me about the period during which he 
was rapidly reducing prices. 

“IT would call in the engineers,” 
he said, “and tell them we had to find 
ways to cut another $50 off the price. 
They would say that we already were 
making automobiles at the lowest cost 
good cars could possibly be made for, 
and that they could make no further 
economies. 

“Then I would say that since I 
had already ordered the $50 reduction 
to be announced, I might have to get 
new engineers unless we could make 
the car better and cheaper. Somehow 
we always did—and made more cars.” 

Americans do more business, and 
have more things, because goods here 


are made at lower costs, and because 
they are distributed at lower costs. 

One needs only to walk along Main 
St. in almost any American town to dis- 
cover merchants preparing to improve 
their service to customers, 

The new store fronts and improved 
windows are signals of service. Grow- 
ing stocks of dependable, popular 
brands in the small-city stores save 
money for consumers who need not 
travel so far to find the qualities they 
want. Better lighting permits better 
examination of merchandise. The sim- 
ple, human rules of friendlier dealing 
are more widely recognized for their 
cash values. The merchants who can 
see their volume of trade increase will 
know that it measures the community’s 
estimation of their true efficiency as 
distributors of goods. 
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The merchant's job is no less 
useful than the manufacturer’s, 

Distribution offers lots of room 
yet for invention and discovery. Sell- 
ing pioneers will blaze simpler, less ex- 
pensive, more attractive trails from 
producer to consumer. Each such for- 
ward step will benefit people in the 
same manner, even if not to the same 
degree, that Henry Ford benefitted peo- 
ple by making cheaper automobiles. 

One may expect that the greatest 
strides in moving goods will be made 
in the smaller cities and towns. Here 
the merchandiser is not handicapped 
by metropolitan rents—yet large num- 
bers of people respond if he finds 
means to attract them. 

Men come from many countries to 
study American production methods. 
They might serve themselves and their 
people equally well by taking home 
with them more of the American meth- 
ods for distributing and selling more 
goods to more people. We will be doing 
more business here in the years ahead 
than ever before. The more business 
people elsewhere in the world do, the 
more chance we shall have to keep on 
doing business in peace. 








Washington 


Talk 


School for Government 


Theodore W. Taylor of Tucson, Ariz., 
tall, blond and 33, is a top administrative 
officer in the Interior Department. He en- 
tered Federal service when he graduated 
from college because that was what he 
wanted, and has been a Government em- 
ploye ever since. He likes it. 

He is one of some 400 young men and 
women who have been started in public 
service careers by the National Institute 
of Public Affairs since it was set up 12 
years ago, 

The Institute was conceived and 
founded, and is now directed, by Fred- 
erick M. Davenport, for eight years a 
member of Congress from New York. 

Operated under a Rockefeller Foun- 
dation endowment, it pays all administra- 
tive costs. Its purpose is to induce highest 
type, best qualified young men and women 
to enter Government service. 

Top Layer. Each year the Institute 
brings to Washington about 35 young col- 
lege graduates, the cream of applicants 
from co-operating colleges and universities 
throughout the country. Basic require- 
ments are a bachelor’s degree, high scho- 
lastic rating, exceptional character and 
qualities of leadership. 

For a nine-month “internship,” the 
young graduate receives basic training 
(without pay) in Government adminisjra- 
tion in various U.S. agencies. He may be 
carried on the payroll nominally as a “dol- 
lar a year” man, or as an unpaid “special 
assistant” if the agency’s regulations per- 
mit. 

During his internship, in addition to 
his unpaid job, the Institute man tours 
other agencies, hears lectures by Govern- 
ment officials, and participates in forum 
discussions. 








At the end of his internship, he takes 
a regular Civil Service competitive exami- 
nation for junior grade assistant or junior 
grade technician, paying $2,600 a year, 
probably $1.500 less than he could com- 
mand in private business. 

Mutual Admiration. The intern is 
under no obligation to enter Government 
service. And the Government is under no 
obligation to hire him when his internship 
is over. But of the 400 “graduates” since 
the institute was established in 1934, more 
than 80% entered Government service and 
more than 50% are now careerists, Others 
are in quasi-governmental agencies, teach- 
ers of public affairs, or journalists special- 
izing in Government affairs. 

“You'd probably make more in in- 
dustry,” says Taylor, “but liking your job 
and feeling you’re doing something worth- 
while has its compensations too.” 


Explicit Picket 


Washington in the spring is a riot of 
bursting cherry blossoms and burgeoning 
picket lines. 

A downtown stroll on almost any 
clear day will spot at least a half dozen 
picket parades, ranging from ordinary 
strikers to specialized agitators for politi- 
cal, religious, or private causes. 

By their very number, the novelty of 
picket lines has waned. But striking em- 
ployes of one mid-city restaurant have 
added special fillip to their boycott cam- 
paign. In addition to the usual line of 
pacing picketers, a striker stands at one 
side of the line of traffic during rush hours, 
and chants: 

“Give us a break, folks. Don’t eat in 
here. Go somewhere else. How would 
you like to live on $18.40 a week?” and 
similar appeals. 

To the occasional passerby who shows 
an obvious change of mind about entering, 
the chanter shouts his thanks. 

D.C. officials say there is no specific 
law against the practice—but if it’s over- 
done, police could stop it by making ar- 
rests on charges of disorderly conduct or 
disturbing the peace. 
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NEW PLEDGE. Phi Alpha Delta's Sen. Robert A. Taft made 48. (SEE: Brother Congressman) 
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tome 
DIAGNOSTICIAN. Montana's Murray finds 
propagandaitis. (SEE: It’s in the Record) 


it's in the Record 


Sen. Murray (D.-Mont.): Whole na- 
tions sometimes succumb to modern prac- 
tices of propaganda. In fact, at a conven- 
tion of psychiatrists in New York City a 
few years ago... it was openly declared 
... that as a result of confusing, contra- 
dictory and conflicting propaganda, the 
United States has become one grand 
“transmogrified” lunatic asylum. Evidences 
of these conditions have been displayed on 
the floor of the Senate many times during 
this debate. 


Brother Congressman 


With its head already aching over one 
knotty Greek issue, a Hellenic-conscious 
Congress may soon run smack into an- 
other: whether to make gifts to Greek- 
letter college fraternities tax free. 

Paving the way for “aye” votes, In- 
terfraternity Conference lawyer Frank 
Myers has drawn up a list of Congres- 
sional “brothers’—47 Senators, 113 Rep- 
resentatives. Only last fortnight, he added 
an illustrious name. Sen. Robert Taft (R.- 
Ohio) became an honorary Phi Alpha 
Delta. 

Florida’s Democratic Senators Hol- 
land and Pepper rank as foremost Senate 
“joiners”—each with three fraternity ties 
plus a Phi Beta Kappa key. 

Hot Time. Although the Interfrater- 
nity Conference occasionally asks Con- 
gress to pass a special piece of legislation 
(example: a law exempting fraternity- 
house student waiters from Social Secur- 
ity), the biggest demand on Congressional 
brothers is for speeches. Most famous 
speech: the late Sen. Zebulon Vance’s re- 
mark at an 1891 Phi Gamma Delta con- 
vention after delegates had been promised 
a “warm reception” at Gettysburg college. 

Quipped the North Carolina Demo- 
crat: “I went to Gettysburg in 1863. I 
can assure you I received a very warm re- 
ception.” He had been a Confederate 
Colonel. 
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World’s Biggest Industry 


Last week’s figures from the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics show that 5.8 
million independent American farmers 
own the biggest private industry in the 
world. 

The value of their land, buildings, 
crops on hand, livestock, machinery and 
other equipment has passed the $90 billion 
mark. Their output for the year ex- 
ceeded $25 billion as against $5 billion for 
the steel industry and $3.2 billion for the 
automotive industry. 


Spotlight on Co-ops 


On Apr. 7 farm co-op leaders cele- 
brated at a dinner in Washington, D.C. 
The occasion: 25 years under the Capper- 
Volstead Act, which gave farmers the 
right to sell collectively. 

Guest of honor Sen. Arthur Capper 
(R.-Kan.) was applauded for his major 


role in getting the legislation through. | 


Then the diners heard this story of phe- 
nomenal growth during a single decade: 
Co-ops sold $4.8 billion worth of 
farm products in 1944-45 as against $1.3 
billion in 1934-35. Purchasing co-ops 
bought $810 million worth of farm sup- 
plies in 1944-45 as against $187 million 
in 1934-35. Meanwhile, membership grew 
from about 3.3 million to 4.5 million. 

Attack. This week, at the height of 
their influence, co-ops face powerful 
searchlights, The U.S, Treasury is pre- 
paring a report on the pros and cons of 
co-op taxation for the House Ways and 
Means Committee to use in its revision 
of the Federal revenue code. An investiga- 
tion is also threatened by the House Small 
Business Committee headed by Rep. Wal- 
ter C. Ploeser (R.-Mo.), who believes co- 
ops have undeserved tax advantages, 

Most aggressive co-op opponent is 
the National Tax Equality Association 
which claims to represent a million busi- 
nesses (though co-op supporters question 
this). NTEA claims co-op corporations 
should be taxed on gross receipts before 
distribution, as are ordinary corporations. 
This, the co-ops answer, would make them 
pay a tax on patronage refunds. On this 
main issue co-ops and their opponents are 
irreconcilable, 

When a member sells his crop through 
his co-operative he is paid not the market 
price but merely an advance, possibly as 
much as 20% below the market price. 
Reason: The co-op will not know the 
cost of marketing the crop until all trans- 
actions are completed. 

Refunds Reported. The patronage 
refund the member receives at the end 
of the year is the balance due him after 
actual selling costs and previous payments 
are deducted from co-op receipts. Such 
refunds are reported in the member’s in- 
dividual income tax return. 

When a member buys supplies through 
the co-op he pays the market price, and 
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again the account is squared with a year- 
end refund based on whatever savings 
there have been in business operations, 
This is the basis of co-op arguments 
that patronage refunds aren’t income to 
co-ops but merely funds held in trust. 
They claim the campaign to tax refunds is 
waged by opponents to cripple them. 
Downtown, Too. Meanwhile, due to 
high prices, city consumer co-ops have 
taken a spurt. They claim 5,000 local 
societies, most of which operate food 
stores. In Detroit, Walter Reuther’s pow- 
erful United Auto Workers plan co-opera- 
tive super-markets for union members. 
Last week, too, Consumer Distribu- 
tion Corp., New York City, part of the 
Filene Good Will Fund, Inc. (founded by 
the late Edward A, Filene, a Boston store 
owner), announced three new co-operative 
department stores, One is now building at 





; Bituminous Coal Research, Inc. 
NO SMOKING. Soft coal no longer means 
soot, (SEE: Smokeless) 
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At Space Be.ow FURNACE 





" ENGINEER'S DRAWING. Novel feature of 


the no-smoke furnace is the draft: It blows 
through burning coal horizontally instead of 
vertically. (SEE: Smokeless) 


Shirlington, Va., and others are planned in 
Providence, R.I., and Irvington, N.J. 
Says Business Week: ““Many depart- 
ment store operators now have reason to 
push ... Filene ... one notch higher 
on their list of ‘traitors to his class’.” 


Smokeless Soft Coal Burner 


Last fall an engineer for Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., set up a new stove 
in the living room of Mrs, Paul Kvederis’ 
Pittsburgh home. Mrs. Kvederis didn’t 
pay a cent for it; she was openly skep- 
tical of the wonders promised. Today she’s 
telling the world about last winter’s 
smokeless, trouble-free heat. 

Mrs, Kvederis’ stove was one of 25 
tested in a score of communities where 
varying grades of soft coal are burned. 
Users reported: 

e@ @ Even when burning inferior coal 
the stove does not smoke. 

@ @ It does not puff when fueled. 

@ @ It needs refueling only once in 
12 to 24 hours. 

e @ In mild weather the damper can 
be set so low that the stove does not 
radiate heat. But even then the fire 
doesn’t go out until all coal is burned up. 

This week jubilant BCR predicted 
its new stove will reduce the smoke and 
smog nuisance, and boost soft coal use. 

When coal is burned in the con- 
ventional way, with draft passing up 
through the coal bed and carrying burned 
carbon particles up the chimney, smoke 
is certain. 

The soft coal industry came up with 
its answer after a five-year research. Ba- 
telle Memoria! Institute, Columbus, Ohio, 
did the technical work. Eighteen stove 
manufacturers helped foot the bill, 

Guided Air. Back of the smokeléss 
burning are two new factors in stove and 
furnace construction. Plenty of oxygen 
is fed the coal by a cross-draft of air 
at the point where the coal is burning. 
No heat or draft is allowed to go up 
through the coal bed. 

Because of patent complications, 
BCR is holding back design secrets of 


‘ its cross-draft system. But Prof. J. R. 


Fellowes of the University of Illinois, one 
of several engineers who have worked on 
the problem separately, published last 
June in Mechanical Engineering a sketch 
of another heater (see picture). While not 
identical with theirs, BCR engineers say 
it gives the layman a good idea of what 
it’s all about. 

Soft coal costs $3 to $5 a ton less 
than anthracite and the new firing method 
is 7% more efficient than most soft coal 
burners. BCR says this will make soft 
coal use 27% cheaper than anthracite. 

Wide-Open Market. BCR’s discov- 
ery also interests stove manufacturers, 
who expect huge demand for the new-type 
burners. One source: 1.7 million obsolete 
coal- and wood-butning stoves in 101 
smoke-plagued cities must be replaced to 
comply with new laws. 

If shortages of tile, steel and pig 
iron can be overcome, manufacturers will 
have plenty of stoves ready next winter 
at prices ranging from $55 to $110. 
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HOME BUILDERS HOPE to return this year to pre-war speed—three to four months 
for an average house. Greater production per worker, more materials 
already have cut last year's seven to nine months' average to four or 
five. 


a - 


record winter wheat crop indicates 1947 U.S. food supply will reach 
an all time high. 
age to the smallest since 1884. But sugar beet farmers will harvest 
about 850,000 tons more than last year——-20% above the last 10 years' 
average. 

$17 MILLION WORTH OF RADIO RECEIVERS will be exported from the U.S. to Latin- 


American countries this year, chiefly Mexico, Chile, Cuba, Brazil. 
up to July 1. To meet a world demand for 60,000 tons for first six 
months of 1947, only 17,700 tons are available. 


million worth of clothing a year. 
RAILROADS DON'T EXPECT TO LOSE PASSENGER TRAFFIC to autos if ICC grants re- 


quested fare increases. Reason: cost of cars and gasoline. 


tires and tubes this year. Dollar volume of tractor tire business 
since the war has been more than seven times what it was in 1941. 

LIGHTWEIGHT, NON-RETURNABLE BEVERAGE BOTTLES, not seen since pre-war, will be 
in production later this year as soda ash becomes more plentiful. 
maker's endurance machine which automatically engages it 1,000 times 
an hour. If the clutch breaks down the machine stops, rings a bell, 
lights a red signal to show where the trouble is. 

GROCERY INDUSTRY IS SPENDING $24 MILLION A YEAR for research on packaging, dis-— 
plays, refrigeration, and meeting consumer complaints. 


PILFERING FROM GROCERY STORE COUNTERS AND SHELVES is on the increase because of 
h 


ness have misfired. It's now apparent that big plans, such as 200,000 
dealers handling frozen foods, are years off, not merely months as 
optimists hoped. 

BIGGEST PROBLEM FACED BY FROZEN FOOD INDUSTRY is delivering products of uni- 


formly high quality to retail buyers. A packers' committee is now 
starting to formulate quality standards. 

WESTERN FRESH FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GROWERS plan to cut in on the frozen food in- 
dustry by prepackaging their products at the farm. They claim new me— 
thods will keep lettuce, celery, broccoli, cauliflower, carrots, brus- 
sels sprouts and tomatoes fresh 45 days. 

AUTO MERCHANDISERS are making surveys to find out what proportion of unex- 
pectedly heavy retail cancellations are due to (1) the price spiral, 
(2) waiting for 1948 engineering and styling advances. 

ONE PREDICTION ABOUT 1948 AUTOS SEENS SAFE: Many will have so-called "flush 
contour" design which extends the body over the wheels and eliminates 
rear fenders. 

DUTCH TULIP BULB SALESMEN are arriving for an intensive selling campaign in the 
U.S. and Canada. Because Holland badly needs foreign exchange, 
they're out to pass last year's $10 million mark. 





taurants and hotels. Odds favor the hamburger, with cheese the run- 
ner-up. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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TRAILER OEA and How 


1¢ Can Lower Your HAULING COSTS f 


+ 
A FEW OF THE MANY MODELS 
IN THE FRUEHAUF LINE 
































You can PULL at least twice the 
load your truck is designed to 
CARRY and save these 3 ways: 


7 With Trailers on the job you can double your loads. 
Driver’s time is saved. Gasoline, oil, and maintenance 
costs are lower, since one trip can do the work of two 
or more. 

2 One truck is cheaper to replace than two—and your 
Fruehauf will outlast several trucks. 

3 When you adopt the modern, flexible Trailer method of 
hauling, your trucks work and earn constantly. Only the 
Trailers (the ‘‘detachable. bodies”) need be left standing 
for loading and unloading. Thus, trucks do more work. 


You Name the Load—There’s a Fruehauf Built to Haul It! 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. *© DETROIT 32 


10 Factories — 65 Factory Service Branches 


SAVE WITH THE “SHUTTLE SYSTEM” 


Only with Trailers can you save like this. One 
Trailer is left at the loading point, another at 
the unloading point, while the truck is enroute 
with a third. Thus, your truck needs never be 
idle—service is improved and delivery costs cut. 


on =e" FRUEHAUF ZRALERS 


















HEAVY-DUTY CARRYALL 


2 OR MORE 
TRAILERS “ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 
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The World 


Trouble for France 


French move to bolster North African 
forces as Arab leaders set up their 
demands for independence 


Sidi Mohammed, Sultan of Morocco, 
usually travels in style. With him on 
white chargers go spearmen, umbrella car- 
rier, fly flickers, mace bearer, stable keep- 
er, master of ceremonies. Last fortnight 
the Arab ruler left his horsemen home, 
rode by slow train into Tangier, the inter- 
national city at the mouth of the Medi- 
terranean, 

Not in 57 years had a sultan of 
French Morocco visited Tangier, with or 
without horses. Strong pre-war France 
never tolerated that, Weak France today 
can’t help herself. By opposing the sul- 
tan’s visit she would only have heaped 
coals on what has become a very hot fire. 

Once in Tangier, the sultan added a 
bit of fuel himself. He made the first 
foreign policy speech by a sultan since 
the French established their Moroccan 
protectorate in 1912. He praised the Arab 
League for reinforcing ties between the 
Arabs of the East and the West. (Arab 
League states are Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
Iraq, Yemen, Trans-Jordan, Lebanon, 
Syria, The last two have won independ- 
ence from France.) The sultan’s “words 
were niectar for Arabs of North Africa, 
who are as anxious for freedom as are peo- 
ples of Indo-China and Madagascar. 

Worried Marianne. In Paris, Pre- 
mier Paul Ramadier belittled the sultan’s 
speech, said it was religious, not political. 
But France showed her worry by ordering 
Eduoard Depreux, Minister of the Inte- 
rior, to Algeria to start “deep-seated re- 
forms.” 

Algeria, unlike Morocco and Tunisia, 
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is part of metropolitan France, It is to 
France what Alaska would be to the U.S. 
if it were granted statehood, In Algeria, 
the French administration is weakest, the 
opposition strongest. 

France’s grip on North Africa has 
been shaky for a quarter of a century. 
In 1942, Arabs counted their chickens 
before they were hatched, assumed the 
Yanks came to liberate them. They never 
got over their disappointment, have 
pressed hard for independence since. 

Red Spies. Where there’s trouble 
there are Communists. North Africa is a 
happy hunting ground for Soviet agents. 
The hub of communist activity is the 
Soviet consulate at 44 Rue Franklin 
Roosevelt, Algiers. There the Russian con- 
sul general pulls the strings on orders 
from Moscow, usually via Paris, He has 
a staff of 250 and plenty of money. 

Left-winger Messali Hadj leads Al- 
geria’s strong anti-French local govern- 
ment. Often seen on Algerian walls are 
startlers like this: “Frenchmen, pack your 
bags, or beware of the coffin.” 

Yves Chataigneau, French Governor 
General of Algeria, was an obscure pro- 
fessor of literature until he entered poli- 
tics in Leon Blum’s first Popular Front 
government. He joined Gen. De Gaulle in 
1942 and went to Africa. He’s pro-Com- 
munist, pro-Russian, pro-Arab nationalist 
as suits his fancy. He dislikes Americans 
and British, lacks personality, is consid- 
ered the worst governor Algeria has had. 
Depreux may end Chataigneau’s job. 

Popular Hat. The French adminis- 
tration in Morocco is good. Gov. Gen. 
Erik Labonne, former envoy in Russia, 
Spain and Yugoslavia, has a brilliant rec- 
ord. He is a moderate in politics, with 
right-wingers calling him a Communist and 
Communists calling him a Fascist. He’s 


cold and austere, But the natives like him 
—perhaps because he always wears his 
black bowler on the street, even when it’s 
100° in the shade. 

Unlike Morocco and Algeria, Tunisia 
suffered -heavy war damage, That weak- 
ened the French administration. Against 
the advice of his advisors, Gen, Giraud 
removed the Arab ruler, Sidi Moncef 
Bey. Arabs consider the present bey a 
usurper. The French would like to bring 
Sidi Moncef out of exile but fear he might 
talk too much about his harsh treatment. 

Former French boss in Tunisia was 
four-star Gen. Charles Mast, who helped 
Gen. Mark Clark negotiate the Allied 
landings. Mast, who incurred the wrath of 
the Russians because of his outspoken 
criticism, was replaced by Jean Mons, 
who arrived in Tunis in early March. 

Riots keep the Arab cauldron boiling. 
To strengthen her hand, France put Gen. 
Jacques Leclerc, mechanized warfare spe- 
cialist, in command of all North African 
forces, called 200,000 youths of 20 to the 


colors. She may even have to cut her 
100,000-man occupation force in Ger- 
many. For France has a stake in North 


Africa—biggest buyer of French goods— 
and means to keep it. 


90 Minutes in the Kremlin 


France’s Bidault saw Premier Stalin 
during the first week of the Big Four Mos- 
cow conference. A week later Britain’s 
Bevin spoke his piece at the Kremlin. 

Secretary Marshall’s turn came last 
week. He spent go minutes with the mas- 
ter of the Kremlin. No one knows what 
was said or what, if anything, was agreed. 
But it’s certain that Marshall, no double- 
talker, gave Stalin a clear-cut picture of 
the U.S. foreign policy beginning with 
the Truman Doctrine. 

As the Big Four talks idled into their 
seventh week there was no indication that 
Marshall had succeeded in softening the 
Russian stand on the German question 
that produced the Moscow stalemate. It 
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Black Star, European 


ON GUARD. French Senegalese troops prepare for action as white-turbaned Arabs talk about independence in the bazaars of Morocco, Tunisia 
and Algiers. (SEE: Trouble for France) 
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appeared early adjournment was in order. 

Many observers hesitated to write off 
the conference as a washout. They said 
the talks had proved that Russia was 
bluffing, would in time have to yield— 
possibly at the next scheduled Big Four 
meeting in London in the summer. 

War-crippled Russia needs coal and 
steel. Germany has that steel and coal— 
in the western zones of occupation. Rus- 
sia will have to make concessions to get 
them. Then, and only then, the Big Four 
can go ahead with the business of writing 
the German (and Austrian) treaties, 


Britain: More Money, Less Smoke 


For a few brief moments the British 
had cause for cheering. Their Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Hugh Dalton, gave them 
long-awaited news: Great Britain was to 
have a balanced budget. 

More than that, the bald, booming- 
voiced Chancellor revealed that estimated 
revenue would exceed expenditures by 
nearly £270 million. This meant that by 
the end of the new fiscal year next March, 
John Bull would be jingling more than a 
billion dollars in his threadbare trousers. 

But joy was short-lived for most 
Britishers, For in arriving at a balanced 
budget, Dalton had interfered with one of 
their few remaining pleasures—smoking. 
To cut Britain’s tobacco consumption by 
one-fourth, Dalton smacked a whopping 
50% tax increase on tobacco imports. 

To the British, plagued by fuel, cloth- 
ing, housing and food shortages, blizzards 
and floods, this latest invasion of their 
private lives was a bitter blow. 

Expensive Luxury. But Dalton’s de- 
cision to hike the tobacco tax made finan- 
cial horse sense. In a three-hour speech 
to the House of Commons, the Chancellor 
explained: “We are smoking much more 
than as a nation we can afford.” 

Britain, he said, imports almost 80% 
of its tobacco from the U.S. Total Brit- 
ish exports to U.S, barely exceed tobacco 
imports. Britain is using so much tobacco 
since the war, Dalton said, the new tax 
would produce nearly $2 billion in rev- 
enue, $400 million more than all of Brit- 
ain’s enlarged social service costs, More 
important, though, was the fact that Brit- 
ain’s tobacco imports would probably drop 
between 30 and 60 million pounds, This 
would save $30 million in sorely-needed 
dollar exchange each year. 

Penny a Puff. But to the man on the 
street, it meant he would now have to pay 
68¢ for a package of 20 cigarets (20¢ 
more than the old price). 

Many .swore they would quit smok- 
ing. Said one government clerk: “At this 
price a racking cough will stamp you as 
a millionaire.” 

Dalton had figures and facts to prove 
that England is financially sound internal- 
ly, and that the government is achieving 
better distribution of national income: 
In 1945-46, he said, only 45 individuals 
had net incomes of $24,000 after taxes 
—compared to 7,000 in 1939. But the 
number of persons with net incomes of 
$1,200 to $2,000 increased from a pre-war 
1,820,000 to 5,225,000 last year. 
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Comparative Income Tax of U.S. and Britain 


BASED ON #3000 INCOME 
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LOWER BUT STILL HIGH. New British budget brings tox relief to lower income groups, but 
. Americans still pay less taxes. (SEE: Britain) 


Palestine: Four New Martyrs 


Life’s journey ended last week for 
Dov Bela Gruner on a hill overlooking the 
Sea of Galilee that Christ loved so well. 

The British buried the body of the 
33-year-old hero of the Palestine under- 
ground in a Hebrew cemetery on Mount 
Caanan. Gruner, Hungarian-born veteran 
of the British army, was hanged at Acre 
Prison, near Haifa, with three other mem- 
bers of the Jewish underground movement 
Irgun Zvai Leumi, All had been convicted 
of terrorism, 

Denied the last rites of their faith, 
the men went to the gallows with legal 
appeals to save their lives still pending. 
Gruner went first, singing the Zionist na- 
tional anthem, Hatikvah (The Hope). 
Despite his protest, Gruner was blind- 
folded. The trap door was sprung. A few 
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FINIS. The British hangman came for Gruner. 
(SEE: Palestine) 





minutes later he was pronounced dead. 
The three other Irgunists (an engineer, a 
diamond polisher, a chauffeur) went to 
their deaths at half-hour intervals. 

Ten Eyes for an Eye. The angry, 
seething Irgun vowed revenge. An under- 
ground broadcast warned: “Ten senior 
British officers will be hanged in the streets 
of Jewish Palestine for every one of our 
martyrs murdered by the British today.” 

Prepared for the worst, the British 
mounted double and triple guards. A dras- 
tic curfew, relaxed only during daylight 
hours, kept 500,000 Jews (83% of Pales- 
tine’s Jewish population) under close 
watch. 

After two days of uneasy calm, the 
Irgunists struck reprisal blows. In scat- 
tered, hit-run attacks, motorized guerrilla 
units killed a British soldier, wounded 
two policemen, four civilians. Then the 
terrorists went after bigger game. They 
blew up a British troop train, killing at 
least seven, 

Meanwhile, the U.N. Assembly cleared 
decks to take up the Palestine question 
in special session beginning Apr. 28. But 
out of the meeting will come no answer 
to the problem that has baffled all solu- 
tion. The best the Assembly can hope to 
do will be to dispatch a fact-finding com- 
mission to Palestine to get data for a full- 
dress U.N. debate in September. 


Sears Roebuck Abroad 


Business raised U.S, standards of liv- 
ing with peak production, merchandising 
know-how, mail-order and retail-store dis- 
tribution. Given the chance, businessmen 
feel they could do abroad what they have 
done in the U.S. 

Sears Roebuck’s board chairman Gen. 
Robert Elkington Wood has put the theory 
to work in Mexico City. Sears’ 611th re- 
tail store, opened as a gamble in the Mexi- 
can capital in February, hit a jackpot. In 
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OPERATION BIG BANG. Sailors roll torpedo war heads into tunnel. (SEE: End of an Island) 


the first two weeks, sales topped $1 mil- 
lion for a Sears record. 

Press and radio ballyhoo had crowds 
lining up at 1 a.m., nine hours before open- 
ing time, In the first three days, 115,000 
customers poured in. They cleared shelves 
and display counters of everything from 
clothing to toy trains at prices averaging 
25% under those of other stores. Only 
one item moved slowly: fur coats. 

Besides the Mexico City store, Sears 
operates two others outside continental 
U.S. (Honolulu and Havana). Within a 
year Sears plans to open stores at Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Everybody Profits. Said Gen. Wood: 
“We intend to make high quality merchan- 
dise available to Latin-American custom- 
ers at the lowest possible cost through our 
improved system of distribution. In this 
way we hope to contribute greatly to the 
growth of these cities and the improve- 
ment of local living standards.” 

The Mexico City store is organized 
as a Mexican corporation—Sears, Roebuck 
de Mexico, S.A. The staff of 500 is large- 
ly Mexican, 51% of the store’s stock is 
held by Mexicans, and much of the mer- 
chandise is grown or manufactured in 
Mexico. 

Other U.S. retailers watched the Sears 
experiment with interest. With many trade 
outlets closed in Europe and Asia, Latin- 
America has become one of the U.S.’s 
best customers, In 1938, south-of-the- 
border trade was less than $1 billion. To- 
day, despite shortages and bottlenecks, it 
tops $3.5 billion a year for an all-time 
high. 


Nicaraguan “New Deal” 


After 10 years most of the million 
Nicaraguans have had more than enough 
of Dictator Anastasio Somoza. Reading 
the handwriting on the wall, Somoza called 
for an election in February. He picked 75- 
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year-old Dr. Leonardo Arguello to succeed 
him. The opposition (the Conservative 
and Liberal Independent parties) ran Dr. 
Enoc Aguado, 63, lawyer, professor, for- 
mer Nicaraguan vice president. 

Vote-Getter. Somoza campaigned 
vigorously for Arguello, boasted to an 
audience at Masaya: “Whether you like 
it or not, Dr. Arguello will be the next 
president of Nicaragua.” Somoza’s pre- 
diction came true because his gang counted 
the votes. 

Every Arguello voter was given a 
small card, signed by a government party 
official, stating: “I voted for Arguello.” 
The government let it be known that those 
who couldn’t produce an Arguello card the 
day after election would lose their jobs. 

At El Viejo, Somoza’s men herded 
voters to the polls, then hustled them off 
to Managua (of Tin Pan Alley fame) to 
vote again for Arguello, At Tunky, where 
only about 100 voters were registered, the 
government claimed more than 1,500 votes 
for Arguello. In other districts, votes for 
Aguado became votes for Arguello by the 
simple device of altering tally sheets. 

The Payoff. Nine days after the elec- 
tion the government announced the ex- 
pected “official” result: 104,804 votes for 
Arguello, 64,904 for Aguado. Aguado’s 
supporters say that an honest election 
would have given them a comfortable 
70,000 majority. 

Last week, Dr. Aguado was in Wash- 
ington to seek passive resistance by Amer- 
ican republics and, above all, “moral sup- 
port” from the U.S, which spoke out 
sharply against Poland’s fixed election. 
Aguado talked to Spruille Braden, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for American 
Republic Affairs, Senators, Congressmen. 
He got encouragement, but no promises. 

Sabotage. Aguado’s Washington re- 
ception disturbed Somoza. To counteract 
it, his ambassador to Washington, Dr. 
Guillermo Seville Sacasa, dashed off a 


statement for the press. He said Aguado 
was “totally confused,” accused him of 
setting a “dangerous precedent.” Sacasa 
added: ; 

“The time has come to consider 
laws which would brand as criminal the 
activities in which Dr. Aguado is now en- 
gaged, for he not only offends the dignity 
of Nicaragua but also that of friendly gov- 
ernments, when he requests intervention 
that would violate our international com- 
mitments. The reproaches of both conti- 
nents will fall upon Dr, Aguado and may 
God pardon him!” 

After Arguello’s inauguration May 1, 
Somoza is expected to move upstairs, per- 
haps with the title of generalissimo: One 
thing is sure, he won’t yield control of the 
national guard. Without his army, he 
couldn’t hold the whip hand over Nica- 
ragua, 


End of an Island 


Helgoland (German for “Holy Land”) 
was among Christianity’s first shrines in 
northern Europe. On that island in the 
North sea, in the seventh century, Angles 
and Saxons heard St. Willibrod preach. 

In 1890 Kaiser Wilhelm swapped 
Zanzibar, off southeast Africa, to the Brit- 
ish for Helgoland. Hitler fortified the 
mile-long, 600-yard wide island, made it 
a submarine base. 

Last week in Operation Big Bang, the 
British Navy set out to do what 1,000- 
bomber raids during the war had failed to 
accomplish. The British cleared off the 
island’s 3,000 inhabitants, lined its 84 
miles of tunnels with 3,500 tons of TNT, 
depth charges, torpedo warheads, gelignite. 
Touched off, man’s biggest non-atomic ex- 
plosion belched up a reddish cloud that 
blossomed at 8,000 feet into a Bikini-like 
mushroom, 

When the smoke cleared, the island 
was still there, a cratered, smoking ruin, 
but its sting was gone forever. 


Pathfinder 
AGUADO. He bucked the Somoza line. (SEE: 


Nicaraguan “New Deal") 
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Felix Morley, Pathfinder editorial 
consultant, cables this analysis of Eu- 
rope’s troubles from Geneva, Switzer- 
land: 


N the jagged Alpine peaks the snow 

lies thick and is receding slowly. But 
on the slopes below, the primrose and 
narcissus are in bloom. Sturdy Swiss 
farmers are hard at work in fields culti- 
vated right up to the precipitous rock 
face of the towering mountains. 

This pastoral country is a good cen- 
ter from which to obtain a balanced view 
of Europe as it looks two years after the 
collapse of the Nazis. And at an inter- 
national conference of economists, held 
at a comfortable hotel which looks down 
on the famous Castle of Chillon, the jig- 
saw puzzle of this broken Continent has 
been under survey by keen minds from 
many countries. There are French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Belgian, Norwegian, Swed- 
ish and Danish spokesmen here, to say 
nothing of the American and British con- 
tingents, or of our Swiss hosts. This un- 
official group is a good cross-section of 
the best in Western European thought. 


Future? One question is uppermost 
at this meeting, as it is wherever one 
travels in Western Europe today. Can 
the civilization of that area survive? The 
uncertainty is not wholly, or even pri- 
marily, due to fear of Communist Rus- 
sia, whose armies now dominate most of 
what used to be known as Central and 
Eastern Europe. The greater problem is 
whether the fringe of Western Europe 
has the vitality to stop the drift to social- 
ism and re-establish the system of free 
enterprise. 

If one could judge by Switzerland 
alone, the answer would be affirmative. 
Though food is rationed, there is a plen- 
tiful variety of almost everything but 
sugar. Though some household articles 
are scarce, the efficient Swiss industries 
are now for the most part exceeding pre- 
war production levels. Though prices are 
high, the currency is strong and stable, 
and Swiss wage-earners are not grum- 
bling. 

Yet the Swiss are the first to tell 
you that the picture here is deceptive, 
and that it is certain to change for the 
worse if there is further deterioration in 
the surrounding countries. And from all 
of these countries—from France, from 
Italy, from Germany—come reports 
which overshadow the beauty of the 
Alpine spring. 

It is somewhat surprising to find the 
Swiss more worried by current events in 
France than by the far greater apparent 
deterioration in both Italy and Germany. 
That is because France, having at first 
seemed to achieve a measure of economic 
recovery, -is now slipping backwards 
towards political disorder. The big sub- 
ject of discussion here is Gen. De Gaulle. 
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SWITZERLAND. Beyond her calm valleys... 


Certainly recent speeches of the former 
head of the Resistance Movement show 
he has no faith in the new French con- 
stitution and no feeling of loyalty to the 
present French government. The Swiss 
see the effects of this—notably in the 
frantic efforts of individual Frenchmen 
to smuggle their spare money into 
Switzerland. 

The Swiss are disturbed by De 
Gaulle’s provocative language. But they 
are even more disturbed by the immedi- 
ate and passionate counter-attack of the 
French Communists. By taking the initi- 
ative in denouncing De Gaulle as an 
“enemy of the republic,” the Commu- 
nists are assuming a leadership which ap- 
peals to many non-Communists who de- 
sire only a cessation of civil strife in 
France. 

This development of Rightist and 
Leftist extremism is an evil portent for 
France. What worries the Swiss is the 
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the seething German cauldron boils. 


weakness in-France of the middle-class 
“bourgeois” element so strong in their 
own republic, as in the United States. 
This weakness, increased by financial in- 
stability, is emphasized by those who do 
not hesitate to assert that France is 
drifting towards very serious internal 
dissension. 

The reports which stream into 
Switzerland across the Italian border are 
almost equally pessimistic. Yet, some- 
what paradoxically, the economic and 
financial situation in Italy is so bad that 
nothing worse than food and unemploy- 
ment riots seems to be anticipated there. 
The right-wing elements in Italy have no 
war hero, like Gen. De Gaulle, around 
whom an attempt to overthrow the pres- 
ent weak government could consolidate. 

But this also means that the Com- 
munists, to whom there is strong opposi- 
tion in France, are not being resisted in 
Italy. It is now asserted that the Italian 
Communist organization is prepared to 
take over that country. It is not ex- 
pected, however, that Moscow will issue 
orders to this end in the near future. 
The Swiss believe that, as regards their 
three neighbors, Stalin’s foreign policy is 
at present giving little consideration to 
Italy, a good deal to France, and a very 
great deal to Germany. 


The Crux. It is in Germany, in the 
opinion of every Swiss with whom I have 
talked, that the future of Western Eu- 
rope will be definitely decided. And the 
issue, as seen here, is simply whether 
Russian or American ideas shall domi- 
nate the Germany of the future. That 
issue the Moscow Conference has all too 
clearly done nothing to resolve. 

The present deadlock in Germany, 
however, must soon be broken—at latest 
before next winter. It might be ended 
promptly if either De Gaulle or the 
French Communists, or both, should pre- 
cipitate civil disorders in France, giving 
a good excuse for Russian intervention. 
The deadlock would also be ended if the 
utterly pauperized Germans should, in 
desperation, adopt communism in the 
Western zones, which most of them are 
clearly unwilling to do. Finally, say the 
Swiss, the deadlock would end, in the 
Russian interest, if the United States 
should cease to pour relief into Western 
Europe, something which the Swiss them- 
selves are doing on a scale commensurate 
with their small resources. 

Switzerland in spring is of an almost 
unbelievable beauty. But spring’s caress 
has not eliminated wintry fear. In the 
heart of Europe, the Swiss are in position 
to realize how little continental recovery 
has been achieved in the two years since 
the fighting stopped. And they know 
that their little republic cannot be forti- 
fied against contagion from the continu- 
ing sickness of the countries which hem 
them in. 
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Pathfinder 


MYSTERY? Forrestal and Byrd had little to 
say. (SEE: Antarctica) 


Antarctica— What Good Is It? 


A dozen reporters waited aboard the 
USS Mt. Olympus. The flagship of the 
Navy’s Antarctic expedition had just 
docked at the Capital’s Navy Yard. Did 
its return portend a fresh international 
land-squabble? 

Adm. Richard Evelyn Byrd, appear- 
ing relieved after the welcome-home for- 
malities, walked in, shook hands, lit his 
pipe. Then with studied statements, he 
pricked the bubble: (1) Antarctica has no 
strategic military importance, (2) the 
State Department will probably not claim 
any of its land, which is of use mainly 
for scientific observations. 

Platonic Science? The reporters be- 
came restless. Why then did the Navy 
sponsor the expedition? An air of suspicion 
pervaded the conference. It was even 
more marked at the one two days later, 
which attracted some 50 newsmen. 

There Bert Andrews of the New York 
Herald Tribune accused the Navy of ex- 
cessive censorship during the trip. Was 
there a “real story” behind the scenes? 

The expedition did seem purely scien- 
tific. Data released paralleled that of 
Byrd’s 1939 southern expedition. Perhaps 
the answer is that the Navy sponsored 
this one in the hope of finding “strategic” 
values in Antarctica (which hope Adm. 
Byrd probably did not discourage), but 
actually found few or none. 

Polar weather posts would be of use 
to naval cruisers in southern waters. But 
Byrd had recommended that these be kept 
under international control. 

At any rate, the expedition took 
plenty of weather gadgetry along. From 
500 soaring radio-stratosphere balloons 
they garnered tips on polar sky currents. 
The world’s first Antarctic weather chart 
was compiled in the U.S. from data wired 
by 12 widely spaced expedition ships. 
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New maps, too, will come of the trip, 
assured Adm. Byrd. Planes and ships dis- 
covered 900,000 ‘square miles of new terri- 
tory, 1,400 miles of coast line, 22 moun- 
tain ranges, 15 large mountains (2 over 
20,000 ft.), 26 islands (3 or 4 under ice), 
20 glaciers, 9 bays and 5 capes. 

Detective. A mechanical hero of the 
polar jaunt was the airborne magnetom- 
eter, developed in wartime to hunt sub- 
marines. Its flux-finder probed beneath ice 
easily, classified ores and outlined rock- 
masses. 

Also found, reported Dr. Arthur D. 
Howard, U.S. Geological Survey expert 
with Byrd, was the “missing link” in the 
Pacific’s mountain rim—otherwise known 
as its volcano-belt. An Antarctic range 
now completes the circle—Rockies-Andes- 
New Zealand-East Indies-Japan-Aleutians. 

And Byrd had a new idea: that Ant- 
arctica be used as “ice-box” for food sur- 
pluses. This too could be under inter- 
national control, in Byrd’s opinion. 


Green Light for AEC 


If they kept their old heating unit 
working two more years, a Chicago food 
processing firm asked, could they hope 
then to replace it with an atomic unit? 

And a forward-looking midwestern 
utility company wanted to know if there 
was any chance that a way to generate 
electric power direct from nuclear fission 
might be discovered and force them to re- 
convert—at high cost—in the near future. 
To both these queries, replies went from 
the best qualified to answer of anyone in 
the world, the scientific staff of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. And to both, 
the answer was no—industrial atomic 
power is not that far along. 

Further to comfort the utility men, 
the experts added that there Ys yet no hint 
that fission ever will produce an electric 
current except in the old way—by making 
steam to turn a turbine. 





No Halt. Even while Senate debate 
hinted the Commission might find itself 
minus Commissioners, queries like these 
kept the AEC offices in Washington buzz- 
ing busily. Work never stopped, although 
some phases slowed up, notably personnel 
recruitment. AEC still needs executives— 
for instance, an engineering director—and 
technicians, 

Few of the staff of the atomic energy 
plants AEC inherited from the Manhattan 
project Jan. 1, 1947, are AEC employes. 
Most work for the industrial firms which 
AEC holds under contract. 

And of these only Tennessee Eastman 
Corp. at Oak Ridge plans not to renew. 
Its substitute—and other firms for AEC 
contracts—will be chosen from applicants 
according to their probable merit. Main 
benefit they derive is the atomic engineer- 
ing skill their employes will learn. All 
fission-process patents go to the AEC, just 
as all fissionable materials are owned by it. 
Justification is that an accident with fis- 
sion-elements might make the Texas City 
disaster look like a one-alarm fire. 

Treasure Hunt. At present, Monsanto 
Chemical at Oak Ridge and General Elec- 
tric at Hanford, Wash., are deepest into 
the power problem, which AEC experts 
divide four ways: 

1) So far it seems a plutonium heat- 
pile runs best at 1,800° F., twice the 
usual coal-furnace temperature. This 
would melt down a pile made of graphite, 
the usual neutron-moderator. What is to 
be used instead?. 

2) What coolant can handle this tem- 
perature, plus radiation, and not interfere 
with the neutron-exchange? 

3) What can auxiliary equipment be 
made of? (Pump-packing, for instance? ) 
And how can it be tested—except in the 
very plant that can’t be built without it? 

4) How can the boiler-water draw 
heat from plutonium—without also being 
infected by plutonium’s murderous radio- 
activity? 


How Good Is Your Atomic Vocabulary? 


It’s unfair, a noted science reporter reminds his colleagues, to toss terms 
like “mass-spectrometer”™ at the average reader and expect him to know what they 


mean. So it is. 


But here are some ex-technical terms readers in Atomic Year 2 


no longer should need to have translated in parentheses. How many do you know? 


Fission: Like an off-center fly- 
wheel, an atom’s core (nucleus) built 
of a lopsided number of neutrons and 
protons may fly apart—either by itself 
or with a little help—loosing two mil- 
lion times the energy of TNT. 

Chain-reaction: Neutrons fired 
out by bursting atom’s nucleus start 
fission in neighbor atoms—and so on. 

Pile: Fissionable nuggets spaced in 
absorbent blocks yield a slow, govern- 
able chain-reaction—and heat. 

Radioactivity: A slow leak, as 
compared to a blow-out (fission). Nu- 
clei with too many particles for bal- 
ance must (1) spit or (2) bust! 

Artificial Radioactives: Placed 
in a pile, common inert atoms sop up 
stray particles, get nuclear indigestion, 


“radiate” them out again. Chemically 
unchanged, these can be used as “‘trac- 
ers” in physiology research. 

Uranium 238: Earth’s fifth most 
common metal; non-fissionable but raw 
material for making plutonium. 

Uranium 235 (three fewer neu- 
trons in nucleus): Fissionable; forms 
0.7% of uranium ore; hard to separate. 

Plutonium 239: Synthetic fission- 
able metal built from U-238 by neu- 
tron bombardment in a U-235-pile; is 
main source now of atomic energy. 

Acheson-Lilienthal Report: Plan 
for international atom ownership and 
control, prepared by State Dept. 

Baruch Plan: Same, offered to 
U.N. by U.S. Delegate Baruch—with 
proviso: no veto in atomic decisions. 
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WHAT 


@ You don’t see any smoke coming from this factory 
stack, for the very good reason that there isn’t any 
smoke! 

But that doesn’t mean this factory—and thousands 
of other smokeless factories today — isn’t going at full 
blast. 

What it does mean is that an ingenious, inexpen- 
sive way has now been developed to cure smoky 
smokestacks. That way was perfected by the engineers 
of Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., the national re- 
search agency of the Bituminous Coal industry. 

Jets of air forced over the fire 








turbulence and oxygen to burn the volatile matter 
distilled from the coal before smoke can be formed. 

Adaptations of this same ingenious equipment are 
in use on thousands of locomotives. And home owners 
will soon hear of a new coal stove that also “eats its 
own smoke.” 

And all this is just a sign of the many good new 
things that are coming from coal. For the Bituminous 
Coal industry’s research program is dedicated to de- 
vising new methods and new equipment for coal utili- 
zation to benefit not only the manufacturer, but also 
the railroad man, the farmer, 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


the home owner—in fact, every 
living person in America! 


by a blower—or propelled by 
steam—supply the necessary 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY ... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Main Street Business... 
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Beninp front-page reports of mine 
disasters, frightening upheavals in Eu- 
rope and grave conferences in Moscow, a 
small but significant news story was buried 
last fortnight in the rear section of The 
San Francisco Chronicle. 

It was a routine item—about three 
sticks, in mewspapermen’s ° language 
which said that the population of nearby 
Lodi, Cal., had surprisingly jumped from 
10,950 to more than 13,000 in the short 
span of one year. By way of explanation, 
the writer merely opined that more peo- 
ple apparently want to live in places like 
Lodi—maybe because better homes are 
more easily found there. 

Almost at the same time an energetic 
Chamber of Commerce secretary, Allen 
Heydrick, finished a two-month tally of 
Stroudsburg, Pa., and its sister-citv, East 
Stroudsburg. Heydrick also discovered 
that these towns had growing pains, In 
less than a year population had risen more 
than 15% to a two-town total of 12,750. 

This was not mere coincidence—this 
news of two American cities, separated by 
2.756 miles of mountains, rolling plains, 
rich lands and great rivers. It was the wel- 
come splash of newly-realized facts, whose 
importance may actually overshadow the 
world strife which now clouds America’s 
vision of its greatness. 

But community growing pains are not 
in themselves greatness, They are tremors 
of muscles flexed by a giant. To men be- 
wildered by the strange gyrations of a na- 
tiom ridding itself of the tortures of war, 
they are signs marking the way to an eco- 
nomi¢e frontier, whose cup of plenty is 
bottomless. 

It would probably startle Strouds- 
burg’s Edward Driebe, owner of an elec- 
trical appliance store, to call him a fron- 
tiersman. Driebe knows by name and 
handshake most of his neighbors and many 
of the 50,000 farmers, dairymen, miners 
and industrial workers scattered through- 
out Pennsylvania’s Pocono mountains for 
whom the Stroudsburgs are Chicago. Fill- 
ing their demands for stoves, coffee pots 
and toasters leaves Driebe little time to 
ponder the pent-up force which makes his 
city part of the nation’s trading frontier. 

Yet in the hands of nearly a million 
merchants like Driebe—in Missoula, 
Mont., Longview, Tex., Cortland, N.Y.., 
and more than 17,000 other smaller cities 
and towns—are the tools to loosen a stag- 
gering volume of national wealth. 

Market Place. Here more than 
half. of 142 million Americans buy the 
things they need. In banks along these 
Main Streets are stored 17.9 billion dol- 
lars, nearly half of the nation’s total sav- 
ings bank deposits—a reservoir of eco- 
nomic plasma, ready to give new life to 
the arteries of trade. 

What other factors lie behind the 
challenge facing these merchants? What 
proofs are there that this frontier is real? 

Put to Government and private in- 
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Keeps America Busy 


dustry fact-finding bodies, these queries 
open a floodgate of facts, which, minus 
statistical mumbo-jumbo, reveal: 

Most small-community buying power 
surges from agriculture, whose assets on 
Jan. 1 totaled more than $102 billion. To 
satisfy a towering backlog of wants, the 
nation’s farmers, and the workers in cities 
like Stroudsburg this year will drop into 
their stores’ cash registers nearly $50 bil- 
lion—the earnings of these and related 
assets. This mountain of cash, plus their 
billions in bank vaults, equal nearly three- 
fourths of the $95 billion the U.S, spent in 
its stores and markets last year. 

Industry. Building on this solid-rock 
foundation of long-term prosperity, indus- 
trial giants are moving into towns and 
cities of 25,000 population and under. In 
the vanguard of the industrial parade from 
big cities to smaller ones are General 
Motors, du Pont, U.S. Rubber, Alcoa, 
Philco and Pittsburgh Plate Glass. 

U.S. Steel alone is spending $18.6 
million to improve a plant in Provo, Utah 
(pop. 18,071)-and $25 millions to enlarge 
another in Pittsburgh, Cal. (pop. 9.520). 
To men and women who will staff new 
factories, this means a new life—a life 
where dollars go farther, where children 
can develop into better citizens, where a 
vegetable or flower garden is a natural 
thing, not an oddity. 


To the Provos, Longviews and 


Stroudsburgs these industrial shifts insure 
an economic life whose longevity was 
already assured. And to the nation’s pro- 
ducers—makers of pots and pans, hats 
and dresses, toys and textbooks, refrigera- 
tors and cars—it opens a vista of national 
well-being that gives new hope to all men 
who believe that much of the good of 
America comes from within. 

To prepare for new responsibilities 
and new opportunities, these 17,000 com- 
munities are making big-scale improve- 
ments. More than 216,000 homes were 
built in cities under 25,000 last year— 
twice as many as were built in cities over 
500,000. And 1947’s record will be even 
better. Although hampered by strikes and 
shortages, major railroads and trucking 
firms plan to increase rolling stock, re- 
build passenger and freight terminals. 
Already the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
licensed 13 feeder airlines to operate 
16,000 air miles, serving 280 Main Street 
communities. 

To give these towns’ neighboring 
rural families up-to-the-minute electrical 
systems, the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration will spend $5 billion, opening 3.7 
million families as customers for electric- 
powered machinery and accessories. 

These are but highlights in the vol- 
umes of evidence attesting to a great, but 
little publicized, source of American 
wealth, As order replaces unrest in the 
nation and world, America will embark on 
a national experience long postponed— 
development of its greatest frontier. 
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R. H. Macy & Co., world’s largest store, makes 
the headlines (remember the hullabaloo when its sales 
hit $1.4 million one day?). Its volume tops $150 


9 ° million a year—but this huge figure is less than 
acy ~ ~ 1p ut ee 1/6ooth of America’s yearly retail sales. Without 
9 any such publicity, stores on Main Street America do 

more than 275 times as much business as Macy’s. 


r 


NEWS TO WONE. An average 150,000 customers (350,000 or more on busy Missoula (Mont.) Mercantile Co. 
days) crowd Macy’s in New York for everything from seeds to planes. does $1 million retail business; $5 million wholesale. 


FAMILY STORE. Sarvey Shoe Co. in Cortland, N.Y. (pop. 16,000), 
serves up to 450 customers a day, did a $150,000 business in 1946. 


GOLD. Cleary’s, Greenfield, Mass., is one of 7,200 jewelry ULTRA MODERN. Fine Bros.-Matson department store in Hatties- 
stores in smaller cities, grossing $280 million this year. burg, Miss. (pop. 21,000), sells $1,300,000 worth of merchandise. 
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Main Street 
Modernizes 


Ir WOULD be hard to find duller reading 
than the flat, periodic recital of the nation’s 
retail sales. 

A crazy-quilt of plus and minus signs, per- 
centage marks and hard-to-cipher statistics 
come hurtling forth, presumably to tell Ameri- 
cans “how things are going.” 

Yet before New York, Washington, Bos- 
ton and New Orleans had cleaned up their 
paper-littered streets the morning after VJ- 
Day, thousands of men whose store-doors open 
on Main Stre®t had begun to convert statistical 
signs into dollar marks. 

Aware that a hungry nation—weary of 
sacrificing nylon stockings for parachutes, 
spring suits for combat overcoats, cars for 
tanks and wrist watches for sextants—was 
ready to buy, Main Streeters got ready to sell. 

The awesome rattle of machine guns in 
foreign lands was soon drowned out by the 
rising crescendo of busy tools from every cor- 
ner of the country—beating into shape a peace- 
time facelifting, forestalled by five years of 
war. The shops where three-fifths of America 
buys everything from shoestrings to shingles 
were dressing up. 

Facing Forward. Gaps in the stockpiles 
of building materials are hard to fill. Yet to- 
day, despite shortages, businessmen in towns 
under 25,000 have far outdistanced big-city 
brothers in replacing dinginess with brightness. 

Spending at the rate of nearly $26 million 
a month, these merchants are blasting the 
shadows from Main Street. Druggists, milli- 
ners, bakers, restaurateurs, hardware men, 
haberdashers and jewelers, alert to the oppor- 
tunities before them, are storming the road to 
store modernization. 

Smudgy, time-worn bricks give way to 
clear glass fronts. Space-stealing interior pil- 
lars are banished to junk piles. Counters and 
shelves are rebuilt and streamlined. Yet beauty 
is not the sole purpose behind this nationwide 
house-cleaning. Most important is efficiency— 
to sell better goods to more people faster. 

What they have done in two years has not 
been peaches and cream. Blessed with better 
labor conditions than metropolitan areas, they 
have been stymied by labor-management 
brawls in steel, mining, railroads and shipping. 

Too often has a farseeing merchant been 
disappointed by his morning mail: an apolo- 
getic cancellation notice from the contractor 
who was to rebuild his store. 

Yet in the face of obstacles these men— 
charged with the job of providing for the wants 
of their neighbors—wage a never-ending fight 
to do what must be done. By phone, by wire, 
by mail and in person they hammer at Govern- 
ment agencies, at contractors and suppliers. 

Progress has been slow, but sure. Yet one 
thing is certain: Any appraisal of the nation’s 
progressiveness will show the men of the 
“erass-roots” have done their share. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. Glass front, doors, recessed bulkheads of this Salle Anne shop, 
Longview, Tex., boost sales by making window-shoppers feel they’re inside the doors, 


4 


a) 
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SWEET BUSINESS. Americans bought $1 billion worth of candy last year. New glass 
brick front (cost $2,000) helps this modern Monticello, Ind., shop sell its share. 


* Hille’s 


COMPLETE FOOD MARKET 











SMART FRONT. In smaller communities, 275,000 food stores like Hille’s, Springfield, 
Tenn. (pop. 7,000), handle 45% ($19 billion a year) of U.S. retail food trade. 
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BRAND NEW. Modern business trend by Main Street merchants is typified by Community Jewelers’ $30,000 quarters in Stroudsburg. 


Better Shopping... Outside ee 
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EX-FRUIT SHOP. Edward Driebe, another Stroudsburg merchant, spent BARGAIN. For $2,000 James Cadue remodeled a soda parlor 
$17,000 converting this property into an up-to-date electrical store. inside and out, then set up this children’s wear establishment. 
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EVERYTHING ELECTRIC, Driebe opened his shop because there was no similar specialist in town, expects $150,000 sales this year. 


...and Inside 


A YEAR ago this May, a civic-minded Stroudsburg business- 
man learned that a western city was about to launch an experi- 
ment. The plan was to obtain a fairer share of new models 
and products from manufacturers and wholesalers, some of 
whom had been inclined to overlook smaller cities like Nampa, 
Idaho, in favor of metropolitan centers. 

Bill Wyckoff, representing his family’s department store, 
flew his private plane to Nampa for an on-the-spot study of 
its week-long “Know Your Own Strength” demonstration. 

With letters, telegrams and sales records, the Chamber of 
Commerce and businessmen had persuaded scores of manufac- 
turers to send merchandise and displays, and to visit Nampa 
to learn the profits of selling through Main Street. Sales more 
than doubled that week, held high thereafter. 

This test, fostered by PATHFINDER magazine, was eco- 
nomically sound—but it wasn’t new. Fundamentally,.its prin- 


ciples were the same the Pilgrim Fathers used. To survive and “ 


prosper, the community must build from within. 

Benefits. Measured in today’s terms, retail sales are a 
community’s life blood. The more business its local stores do, 
the more prosperous the community becomes. And the more 
business they do, the more important they become to large 
manufacturers and wholesalers. Result: a wider supply of 
high quality merchandise. It adds up to this: When you shop 
in hometown stores you help yourself as well as your mer- 
chant and your community. 

The idea and its success in Nampa convinced Wyckoff. 
Home he went to convince his fellow-merchants. Today 
Wyckoff’s trip is starting to pay dividends in Stroudsburg. 

The Pocono city has prepared well for its own “Know 
Your Own Strength” demonstration the week of May s. 
Businessmen cajoled structural glass from Pittsburgh and 
Ohio, lumber from Scranton, interior display equipment from 
New York to convert their stores and shops into show-places 
(see pictures), On their counters and in their windows are gen- 
erous supplies of the finest products of American industry. 

Because nearly 13,000 Stroudsburg men and women— 
counterparts of 85.5 million others who buy in the nation’s 
smaller cities—will continue to demand the best, Stroudsburg 
merchants stake their future on the flow of these goods, 
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BRAND NAMES, Wyckoff’s department store uses newest merchan- 
dising methods to move products such as Bernhard Ulmann yarns. 





FOR MILADY. The Laure! Queen Shop offers Stroudsburg women the 
latest in feminine wear presented in the latest of interior settings. 
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FASHION REIGNS. Any woman loves a rainy day if she can 
show off a smart gabardine raincoat and detachable hood, 


You Can Buy It in 


In mapping the selling demonstration in Stroudsburg and East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., May 5-11, Bill Wyckoff and most of the twin cities’ 
230 other businessmen told manufacturers? 

(1) We'll be guinea pigs. 

(2) You may know all the answers about selling your goods in the 
big city stores, but do these same merchandising methods work in Main 
Street communities? Why don’t you find out? 

3) Send us ample shipments of your top lines; send us demon- 
strators of new models; use us as a laboratory for all the stores where 
more than half the nation does its buying. 

The Stroudsburgs will be that laboratory this week. More than 200 
manufacturers of branded, nationally advertised merchandise said 
“Yes” to-Joseph Barnes, jeweler; Edward Driebe, electrical appliances; 
James Cadue, children’s outfitter; Ralph Brodsky, lingerie merchant, 
and the other co-operating store-owners. Thousands of nationally 
known, trademarked lines will be offered in better supply—and better 
display—than the Stroudsburgs have ever seen. 

Setting the Stage. This matter of display is getting top priority. 
Nearly everything, whether it is a pleat-skirted dress, a $200 FM radio 
or a set of chinaware, needs eye-appeal if it is to sell on impulse. It is 
spot-lighting, imagination in backgrounds, counter cards and the like 
that add up to: You see it—you want it—you buy it. 

Even before the start of “Know Your Own Strength” week, 
Stroudsburg saw how modern displays can build such extra, impulse 
sales on a big scale. High-visibility for Eaton writing papers, shown in 
a new unit, boosted that line seven-fold. A brightly-lighted, kaleido- 
scopic showing of Bernhard Ulmann knitting yarns on racks and in bins 
upped this business 600% to a level of $30,000 a year from one store. 

Other merchandising helps for retailers will be tried by such manu- 
facturers as Utica & Mohawk sheets, Bates fabrics, Frigidaire, Westing- 
house, Libbey-Owens-Ford, and Hoover vacuum cleaners. The Strouds- 
burg merchants’ goal is to prove by test that their customers are as 
appreciative of quality as any big-city group. 





PLAY, GYPSY! She’s off for the open spaces dressed in pale blue corduroy pedal A MODEL MISS, A girl who's up on fashion picks 
pushers and a carefree, bare-shoulder blouse of white batiste with rainbow trim. a brown checked gingham with white lawn yoke. 
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The Stroudsburgs 
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FOR JUNIOR PROMENADE. Dance crowds swoon at the swish of this {#7 CHECKS. This suit is right because its jacket is long and 


jet-black taffeta gown, the hep of its hoop and eyelet shoulder trim. double-breasted, its colors are in tones of soft green. 


: 


FASHION P’S & Q’S. P is for the new pleats of the AND IN THE MALE DEPARTMENT. The man on the left, in a handsome blue stripe 
skirt; Q is for the quality of the fine gray crepe. worsted, helps his friend into a double-breasted drape of worsted over-plaid. 
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| Pethfimler House of 1947 


The housing shortage—dismal topic of 
black headlines—will be eased considerably 
this year. Government offices last week 
added up this picture of privately-financed 
construction in 1947: 

Nine hundred and fifty thousand non- 
farm dwelling units (160,000 of them in 
apartment houses). 

Not surprisingly, two-thirds of these 
new homes will be built in cities and towns 
of 25,000 population or less. For every 
home built in larger-size communities, two 
will be going up in Main Street America. 

Here are the facts: 


Size of Number of Per Cent 
Community Units of Units 
Over 500,000 ......100,000 11% 

100,000-500,000 ...I10,000 12 
50,000-100,000 ... 50,000 5 
25,000— 50,000 ... 60,000 6 
I0,000— 25,000 ...1I10,000 12 
5,000— 10,000 ... 80,000 8 
2,500- 5,000 ... 70,000 7 
Rural non-farm ....370,000 39 


Thus the bigger construction materials 
sales will continue in the smaller places. 

New houses build new demand for fur- 
nishings (see pictures on facing page). 
The Stroudsburgs and 17,000 sister-commu- 
nities are a vast market for all the top-style 
and time-saving comforts that make Ameri- 
can living the envy of the world. 
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TERRACE 
22'S"« 810" 


LIVING ROOM 
130x230" 


SCALE 


Readers Asked: Can you sug- 
gest an attractive, modestly priced 
house specially planned for smaller 
cities and towns? Result, designed 
by National Plan Service, is this 
spreading, one-story ranch-house, 


timed for the trend away from ~ 


crowded cities and suburbs. 

Frame walls and cedar-shingled 
roof are fully insulated. The 13x23 
ft. living room has large glass open- 





LS 
““RITCHEN & 
ISCx8 6" F 


ings at each end, fireplace and book 
shelves. Kitchen has latest cabinet 


facilities. 


_ Construction costs vary: South-. 
west, $9,000; Mississippi area and 
Northwest, $10,000; rural New 
England, $11,000; Chicago area, 
$17,000. Drawings and specifica- 
tions for “PATHFINDER House of 
47” are now available through local 
lumber dealers. 
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GRACIOUS. Typical of Home Town America’s demand for the best UP TO THE MINUTE. Not only the houses themselves, but their 
in modern living are the Stroudsburgs’ well-planned dwellings. appointments are in step with latest designs for home comfort. 





Inside Some Stroudsburg Homes 





EXAMPLES. Not exceptional in the Stroudsburgs are living rooms UNIVERSAL. Everywhere in America exists the same appreciation 
like upper right, and new, time-saving kitchens such as this one. of better things and merchants everywhere can fill those wants. 
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Dividends 


HE jingle-jangle of cash registers in 

Stroudsburg and East Stroudsburg, 
Pa., this week is no mere seven-day won- 
der. The purpose is to set up a pattern 
of selling technique that will guarantee a 
high level of retail sales for the years 
ahead. 

Twelve months have passed since the 


GROCERY STORE 
SALES 








9945 Sales Pen’ TOME wee came oven wes 


EQUAL 100 





ON JANUARY -FEBRUARY) 


LONG-RANGE AID. Chart shows how “Know Your 
Own Strength” week helped Nampa’s stores 
zoom ahead of the state and U.S. sales gains. 
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DEPARTMENT 
STORE SALES 


DARK TONE: 1947 GAIN OVER 1946 (BASED 


first such test in Nampa, Idaho. Immedi- 
ate result was a spectacular sales increase 
for the week—121%. Selling stimulus con- 
tinued high: June ahead by 52%, July by 
61%. 

“The over-all increase for Nampa’s 
retail sales during the last eight months 
of 1946 was more than 50%,” said Clay- 
ton C. Reed of the Idaho First National 
Bank. The city’s bank deposits wound up 
the year 30% ahead of Dec. 31, 1946. (On 
the same date, all Idaho bank deposits 
were up 6%. But the nation’s total bank 
deposits had dropped 5%.) 

« Long-Term. Tonic effects have car- 
ried over into 1947, with Nampa’s depart- 
ment stores and grocery stores, for in- 





Pathfinder, Acme, International, Caterpillar Tractor Co., White Motor Co., Chattanooga Electric, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
INVESTMENT: $1,000,000. Biggest Nampa improvement shaping up a year after 
that city’s demonstration is the 12-story, air-conditioned Nampa Tower hotel. 
State Sen. Edson Deal (left) and attorney Earl Reed are directors of new company. 





stance, far outstripping state and national 
sales gains (see chart) during January and 
February. 

Nampa’s biggest department store 
summed up: “The demonstration made it 
easier for us to acquire nationally adver- 
tised lines. . . . We had the greatest year 
in our history, a volume in excess of 
$1 million.” 

Many of these extra dollars have 
stayed at work in Nampa. They mean 
more money is available to help make 
Nampa a better, happier, more prosper- 
ous place in which to work and live. 

Such dollars are building a solid foun- 
dation for Hometown America, and for 
the entire nation, 
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IT CAN HAPPEN TO You! 
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HOME FIRE EXTINGUISHER 





: J's a handy new home-size extinguisher which gives you reliable 
protection 24 hours a day. It’s simple and easy for any member of the 
Sanit Made Inviting to Keep 
amily to use. It puts out small fires before they become big ones y on the Wall. 


All you do is lift Amity out of its attractive wall holder, turn a tiny valve, Sf % 
; . SFG 8 
and aim. The high pressure discharge of carbon tetrachloride puts out ¢ 4, 
any fire — swiftly, surely, safely! cay, T 
me al 


Styled to please the eye in gleaming chrome plate, Amity can be kept in 3 
Out of its Holder and Inte /”" 


plain sight and easy reach for instant use. No home should be without an Action= Quick asa Flash! Gad 
Amity Model A Home Fire Extinguisher. Get one at your local depart- bh A> 
‘ C vy 


ment, electrical or hardware store today! 





If your dealer does not have Amity Model A Home Fire Extin- 
guishers, drop a postal card to Amity Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Perth Amboy, New Jersey for the address of the nearest Effective for Any Fire: 
dealer who carries them. 


—— 
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This glass of water showed Maureen O’Hara 
how to buy a better mattress 








Many inner-spring mattresses which may look 


like Beautyrests on the outside aren’t Beauty- 


rests on the inside. To show you the difference, 
we've asked Maureen O'Hara to make the 
“glass of water” test. 


famous 
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First . . . Maureen puts the water glass 

on an ordinary mattress spring. Then she 
presses near it. The water glass spills! Ordi- 
nary mattress springs are all wired together, 
go down together—form hollows. 





o 


2 But notice here! Maureen places the 
= . . 
glass on springs of a Beautyrest. She 
presses a near-by spring. The glass stands 
steadily! Beautyrest has 837 individually 
pocketed coil springs. Each acts on its own! 


ad 


(A) Ordinary 


(B) Beautyrest 





3 Compare! Above (a) see how ordinary 
* wire-joined springs often sag! Below (b) 
see how Beautyrest’s 837 individual springs 
give natural support! We make both types. 
We know Beautyrest comfort has no equal! 
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4 In “torture tests” made by U.S. Test- 
* ing Co., Inc., Beautyrest lasted far 
longer than any mattress tested. Simmons 
guarantees Beautyrest for TEN years! Costs 
only $49.50—little more than 1¢ a night! 





Maureen O'Hara, starring 
in “THE HOMESTRETCH,” 
a 20th Century-Fox 
Technicolor Picture. 







5. Beautyrest Box Spring adds extra com- 

* fort to your Beautyrest mattress! In 
matching colors. $49.50. Order a Beautyrest 
Box Spring and mattress—and get the world’s 
most luxurious sleeping combination! 


Only SIMMONS makes Beautyresr 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD’S ONLY ELECTRONIC BLANKET 


* REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
© 1947, SIMMONS CO., MDSE. MART, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AND OTHER FINE-QUALITY BEDDING 


PATHFINDER 





Women 


Women at Work 


It was after dark in Connecticut, 
when law-abiding women nestled at home. 
Yet the hour had come for equal-rightists, 
inspired by industrialist Vivien Kellems, 
to defy the state’s 10 p.m. woman’s work 
curfew. 

Into her Saugatuck factory, Miss 
Kellems trotted 150 sister socialities. 
With blue-blooded vigor they worked on 
cable grips. But before they took home 
their piece-rate pay, they and 50 husbands 
relaxed around coffee and doughnuts. 

State officials ignored the “violation,” 
proceeded with hearings on 15 proposed 
amendments to the present law. Though 
it was unlikely that the stunt would help 
to abolish the law, it had called national 
attention to laws that govern 15,430,000 
women workers—28% of the country’s 
labor force. 

Up to States. Women, like men, 
have been protected since 1938 under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, provided they 
work in or produce for interstate com- 
merce. But most women workers still 
depend for protection on states, about 20 
of which are considering new laws. 

Some of this pending legislation is 
good, some bad, according to the U.S. 
Department of Labor’s Women’s Bureau. 
Nine legislatures are considering equal- 
pay laws and five, revisions of existing 
ones. Six states may increase minimum 
wages in several industries. Bills in five 
states aim to shorten the work week. But 
at least four others would lengthen it. 

On hours, the Bureau recommends 
the Fair Labor standard: a maximum 








8-hour day, 48-hour week with overtime 
after 40 hours. Presently, half the states 
conform, although four still permit a 
60-hour maximum. Most hour laws don’t 
cover women in all occupations, exempt 
some industries from complying, Still, the 
Bureau estimates that women now work 
an average 39-hour week. 

Above Scale. There are minimum 
wage laws for women in 26 states All 
the Bureau asks for is a “living wage,” 
which is generally determined by a state 
wage commission. Legal minimums aver- 
age about $20 to $25 a week (10 years 
ago they were $15 to $17). But because 
most employers pay above minimums, the 
average woman earns about $37 a week. 
Much of the credit goes to labor unions. 
They count about 3.5 million women 
members, but benefits contracted for ex- 
tend to many more. 

Unions fight for equal pay for equal 
work regardless of sex. (There are al- 
ready seven such state laws, compared 
to only two before the war.) They feel 
that employers will hire more men if they 
can’t get women for less. And women who 
do get jobs will get a better break. 

Much to be Done. Other Bureau 
standards for women include: 30-minute 
lunch periods (more than half the states 
require 20 minutes to ar hour); seats for 
rest when not working (46 states and 
D.C.); toilets (41); dressing rooms (31); 
limit on weights to be lifted (9); day of 
rest (over half); maternity leave (6). 

State laws of course, don’t always 
reflect reality.. Women’s working condi- 
tions, especially those governed by union 
contracts, are often leagues ahead of the 


law. Employers, the unions and lawmakers 
sometimes hit, sometimes miss. But 
they’re moving toward the goal. 


Raining Favorites 


As surely as rain falls, women find 
a way to keep dry. If they haven’t always 
been too practical about it, they’ve at 
least been fashionable—according to 
“Rainwear Through the Ages,” a recent 
New York fashion show. 

In 1587, for instance, European ladies 
were wearing something close to a com- 
bination umbrella and shower curtain: an 
elaborate green and gold rain gown, topped 
by an ecru-lined green hood. 

Easy Way. The earthy wisdom and 
swishing skirts of the peasant girls soon 
ushered in a practical touch, however. 
When rain blew up, the girls merely flipped 
those ample skirts over their heads. — 

In the ’20s, along with jazz and flap- 
pers, came the screaming-yellow slicker. 
Though it was hot, stiff, and had an un- 
pleasant smell, it marked the beginning 
of real rainproofing. 

Today’s raincoat not only. keeps out 
the elements, but because its fabric 
“breathes” it doesn’t overheat the wearer. 
It comes in flamboyant colors, even plaids, 
as well as perennially favorite natural 
shades. It’s commonly twill or gabardine, 
styled with or without belts. Outfits with 
the most zing have a matching hat or 
hood, sometimes umbrella and gaiters. 

Three Types. The coats are perma- 
nently or temporarily water-repellent, or 
waterproof. A temporary repeHent, usually 
a wax emulsion pressed into the fabric, has 
to be. put back whenever the coat is 
cleaned. The permanent finish survives 
cleaning because it is baked into fibres. 

In waterproof fabrics the weave as 
well as the fabric fibres are coated. And 
seams are sealed, (Caution: Look for 


Cosmo- Sileo 


TO KEEP DRY. The 16th century miss wore a mushroom umbrella; the flapper, a slicker. But today's woman finds both chic and water-repellency 
in a hooded gabardine coat and a glossy-black evening wrap paved with green sequins. (SEE: Raining Favorites) 
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s -Fit Products Co. 
COVER NEWS. A flexible back promises bef- 
ter fit. (SEE: Stretchable Slip Covers) 


Pees) 
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~ ome : underarm airholes.) This type includes 
One good “feeding” polish job will out- Many women let this rich polish “feed” the new and less-expensive plastics. 
last many quickies. Apply O-Cedar All- into the wood for 15 minutes, before Finishes, of course, only keep the 
Purpose Polish sparingly, and let itclean, _ polishing. It helps prevent cracking, gives rain out. It’s the styling, like that in 
polish and nourish the wood, all at once. asuper gleam. the new evening raincoat shown on p. 47, 


that forecasts showers of compliments. 


Stretchable Slip Covers 


Question: Whether to buy custom- 
made slip covers (which cost a lot) or 
ready made slip covers (which usually 
don’t fit.) ? 

Answer: Just introduced in east coast 
stores and soon to be sold nationally is” . 
a ready-made cretonne slip cover with a 
knitted lastex back. 

Cut in sizes for standard style chairs 
and sofas, the pucker-proof covers have 
enough give-and-take to make up for any 


A : oe slight variations from the standard. In 
“ “a b : oe : ‘ ° 
Dust the “dustless’ way. Treat a clean, Purpose Polish. Then dust with “gather- printed jacquard weave, covers for chairs 


slightly damp cloth with O-Cedar All- in” strokes. It cleans and polishes, both! cost about $10, for sofas, $19. Floral 
cretonnes sell for about $8 and $16, 


Cream of Youth? 


About five years ago, many a woman 
who felt her beauty fading pounced on a 
newly-found secret of eternal youth. Word 
had buzzed through beauty salons and 
across cosmetic counters announcing the 
arrival of a cream containing estrogen 
(the female sex hormone). It was sup- 
posed to erase wrinkles of age. 

Medical men had doubts, began in- 
vestigating. Today, with a dozen estrogen 
creams on the market, they still aren’t 








Prompt first aid for accidents will save fresh alcohol rings, water marks, minor sure, Recently. however, the American 
work later. A quick rub with O-Cedar scratches. It’s the polish used by more Medical Association’s Council on Phar- 


All-Purpose Polish will often wipe out homemakers than any other brand! macy and Chemistry reported: “Until 
, more evidence is accumulated. . . the 


foc] use of [such] creams . . . seems un- 

promising.” 

stew Genuine - e ar An earlier report had warned that 
fe) 


estrogen creams may produce harmful 
ALL-PURPOSE POLISH 


effects, possibly cancer. In laboratory 
CLEANS — POLISHES - PROTECTS 


tests guinea pigs, rubbed with hormone 
creams, lost their hair; others showed 
IF YOU PREFER A CREAM POLISH, say O-Cedar, too! > I eae — Pig ggg organs. 
Quick—easy—no rubbing—to make refrigerators, ve- . Be ge Caett on Bema ctl 
netian blinds, woodwork and other surfaces gleam! 
O-Cedar Corp’n, Chicago, Illinois; Toronto, Canada. 





tion wasn’t alarmed. Their experts claim 
‘ the face creams contain too small quanti- 
ee: ties of hormones to be dangerous, At the 


O-CEDAR—“THE GREATEST HELP IN HOUSEKEEPING” same time, it’s doubtful that such small 
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Look at these price tags! 


There’s no place like home... fordisablingaccidents. out of pocket, perhaps with income cut off. 


The “price tags” show the cost of typical acci- The total cost of home accidents is staggering, 
dents... flaming grease on stove... faucet handle but not for Hartford-insured families! Hartford 
that snapped . . . screw driver that slipped... Accident Insurance policies can be fitted to your 
stepladder that crashed . .. tumbler that broke individual requirements by your Hartford Agent 
in the dishpan .. . icy steps. All mean a family _ or Broker. 
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Simple arithmetic! Lost your policy? 

It’s as simple as this: unless your Fire Don’t worry—your protection goes Nobody knows! And funds - ve 
Insurance covers present values, you on! The Hartford stands squarely too. Hartford Blanket Fidelity Bonds 
stand to lose the difference. Ask your back of the missing policy. Better call give complete protection against em- 
Hertford agent or hockar te Sagem your Hartford representative, though. bezzlement losses . . . and cover all 
adjust your insurance to cover ade- He'll replace it for you. employees. 


quately your home and furnishings. 


Hartford Insurance a. 


Picture of protection 


Here is a symbol of security 
—of practical friendship when 
you are in trouble—of large 
resources. The Hartford has 
provided sound insurance to 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company generations of Americans. 





Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance « Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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_ Sweet ‘n 





its a sure-fire winner ! 





A festive touch for any meal —this 
sweet, delectable Swedish Tea Ring 
—richly spiced with cinnamon and 
currants. The family will pronounce 
you “best cook ever’’—if you make 
it with wonderful Fleischmann’s 
Fresh Active Yeast. 

if You Bake at Home— depend on 
Fleischmann’s Fresh Active Yeast for 
quick action... finer results. No wait- 


ing—no extra steps, it goes right to 
work because it’s actively fresh..i 
helps you turn out more delicious, 
finer textured breads, rolls, dessert 
breads in extra-fast time. 

Always ask for Fleischmann’s 
Fresh Active Yeast in the familiar 
yellow label. Dependable—it’s been 
America’s favorite for over three 
generations. At your grocer’s. 





SWEDISH TEA RING 


New Time-Saving Recipe — Makes 2 Rings 


Scald ...% cup milk. 

Add and stir in... Ya cup sugar, 1% teaspoons salt, 6 tablespoons shortening. 
Cool to lukewarm. 

Measure into bowl... % cup lukewarm water, 3 tablespoons sugar. 
Crumble and stir in... 3 cakes Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Add lukewarm milk mixture. 

Add and stir in... 3 eggs, well-beaten. 

Add and stir in... 3 cups sifted all-purpose flour. Beat until smooth. 

Add and stir in an additional ...3 cups sifted all-purpose flour. 













Beat until smooth. Turn out on lightly floured board. Knead dough lightly until 
smooth and elastic. Cover and set in warm place, free from draft. Let rise until 
doubled in bulk, about 1 hour. When light, punch dough down and divide into 
2 equal portions. Form each portion into a smooth ball. Roll out into oblong 
pieces % inch thick. 







Brush with ... Yecup melted fortified margarine or butter. 
Sprinkle with ..~ . % cup brown sugar, % teaspoon 
cinnamon, 2 cup currants. 





Roll each piece as for jelly roll. Place on greased baking 
sheet. Shape each piece into a ring, sealing ends to- 
\ sop Cut 1-inch slices almost through with scissors. 

urn each slice partly on its side, pointing away from 
the center. Cover and set in warm place, free from draft. 
Let rise until doubled in bulk, about 30 minutes. Brush 
with 1 egg yolk beaten with 2 tablespoons milk. Bake 
in moderate oven at 350° F. about 30 minutes. If de- 
sired, ice tops while still warm with a plain icing. 




























Young People’s Record Club 


GIVE HIM MUSIC, It will be his lifelong 
companion. (SEE: Music for Minors) 


amounts can possibly rejuvenate com- 
plexions, 

Why Worry? Cosmetic sales clerks 
seem skeptical, too. They tend to titter 
at a typical label that claims to give 
“beauty plus” to the woman with de- 
clining hormonal activity—‘usually around 
30 or more.” Actually, medical science 
gives the average woman at least 15 years 
beyond 30 before glands start slacking. 


Music for Minors 


Another responsibility bounces back 
into the home. This one is helping the 
child appreciate and understand music 
—a pleasant task as described by Prof. 
Douglas Stuart Moore, chairman of Co- 
lumbia university’s Department of Music. 

His is no elaborate formula for 
“teaching” children musical appreciation. 
It’s simply giving them music early. 

Sing, Sing, Sing. That begins with 
singing to the baby. “‘There’s no lovelier 
nor more lasting human relationship,” 
says Moore. In those early days when the 
baby uses his ears more than his eyes, 
he’ll make melody a part of his language. 

Later, phonograph records can be 
helpful. Of course, the more members of 
the family play instruments, the better. 
Children, Moore says, are not interested 
in “emotional” music that stirs the feel- 
ings. They like what he calls “sheer de- 
light of sound.” Just watch them invent 
games and dances to go with the simple 
melodies of Schubert and Haydn. 

Moore frowns on music that’s arti- 
ficially simple, however—‘“dear little nur- 
sery rhymes written by dreary hacks with 
no divine spark.” Children, he says, re- 
sent being patronized musically just as 
they resent being talked down to. 

No Worry. He doesn’t think radio 
music, good or bad, has much influence 
on smaller children. And he wouldn't 
“protect” adolescents from jazz or swing. 
“They should like it. It’s a normal part 
of their growing up.” 

The child who has lived with good 
music is immunized against the less worth- 
while, Moore maintains. More important, 
even though the child may never play 
or sing, he’s been given a companionship 
that will give him lifelong pleasure. 
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SAVE TIME! 


A Perfection Oil Range is fast as gas, faster 
than electricity—gives you high heat the 
instant you light the burner. Baking is easier 
and better with Perfection’s elbow-high “Live 
Heat” Oven. More time for better living. 


Modern Perfection Oil Ranges have banished 
long, hard scouring of pan bottoms. Pots and 
pans, shelves and walls stay spanking clean, 
for there’s no smoke or soot. 





Model No. R-889 


“Fertection Oil anges 





SAVE MONEY! 


Perfection Oil Ranges burn kerosene, the 
economical fuel that is available everywhere. 
You make real savings over the cost of wired 
or piped fuels. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY « 7886-B Platt Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio 
Atlanta @ Cleveland © Chicago @ Jersey City @ Kansas City @ Oakland @ St. Paul 


Mfrs. of Oil Cookstoves, Oil Heaters, Oil Water Heaters, Oil and Gas Winter Air Conditioning Furnaces 
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MAKE THEM WITH DUFF'S 
All the fine ingredients 
for perfect muffins are 
smoothly blended in this 
complete, fully-prepared 
Duff’s Mix. Saves time... 


saves money. 











Quick! 
Convenient! 
SIN e™ 
(> 
4 
¥ 
Ne oma ye ros 


om “> 
* Guaranteed by ~ 
Good Housekeeping 
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Springtime brings treacherous 
days for asthmatics ...so your 
friend the druggist gets busy 
and orders more of Dr. R. 
Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR. He 
knows more sufferers buy 
ASTHMADOR than any other- 
inhalant treatment. He can tell 
you why, too ~ ASTHMADOR is 
easy to use, dependably uni- 
form, produced under strict 
laboratory control. That's why 
you can rely on ASTHMADOR’S 
easy-breathing fumes to pene- 
trate congestion, reduce the se- 
verity of wheezing and cough- 
ing attacks. No costly sprays to 
buy, nothing to take internally. 
Just light up and BREATHE! 
Your money back if you can’t! 


ERN MEMORIALS $690 


= Delivered 
EASILY INSTALLED 
Cast aluminum, 6 x 16 
inches, highly lished 
p i . CAST BRONZE slight- 
ly higher. Write today for free section of actual marker, 
free catalog of other styles, ieee, prices. 
Representative Wanted 
FIRESTONE FOUNDRY CO. Dept. P-5 Ashiand, 0, 
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KNEELING APRON. The pattern on the right shows how to sew this boon to knees. (See below) 


Down-to-Earth Aprons 


Spring gardening or cleaning may 
stiffen muscles. But it doesn’t have to be 
hard on knees. At least not for a woman 
who wears either of two aprons, designed 
for home-sewing by U.S. Department of 
Agriculture clothing specialists, 

One style has a buttoned-up pocket 
across the bottom. When you're ready to 
wax floors or weed flowerbeds, unbutton 
the pocket, turn it inside out and over the 
knees. The pocket should be lined with 
washable, waterproof plastic material to 
keep out dirt and dampness. For non- 
kneeling jobs, fold up the pocket and 
there’s a handy place to tuck away gloves, 





FLAMHEL PADDING TO UNDER $10 
OF APROM FOR KNEE P. 


S 
LPT iT Pt | 





seed packets, scissors and other tools. 

More active kneework calls for the 
knicker apron. Its divided skirt fastens 
behind each knee. The legs are padded 
with quilted sheeting covered on the out- 
side, if you like, with waterproof. fabric. 
A free-hanging pocket snapped onto the 
belt is also optional. 

To make your own patterns, use the 
diagrams. Each square represents one inch. 
On plain wrapping paper draw lines one 
inch apart in each direction. Then care- 
fully chart the pattern as illustrated. Cut 
out and transfer to some sturdy cotton 
fabric. Sew up. 

Now, down on the knees. You’ll work 
in padded comfort. 


KNICKER APRON. It's for scrubbing or grubbing and easy to make. (SEE: Down-to-Earth Aprons) 
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Musie 


Musicians Are Made 


Camera-maker George Eastman did 
things in a big way. When love of music 
prompted him to give the University of 
Rochester a music school, he plunked 
down $3.5 million to start. 

This spring, musicians journeying to 
the Eastman School’s annual Festival of 
American Music found the institution cele- 
brating its silver anniversary and taking 
stock of accomplishments. 

In these 25 years student enrollment 
has jumped from 104 to 663; teachers 
from 25 to 98. Boston Symphony director 
Serge Koussevitzky calls it the best school 
of its kind in the world. As one of the 
university’s main divisions (others: a 
medical school, a college of arts and sci- 





Joe Jansen 
TRY THIS. Dr. Hanson (seated), musicians, and 
a new piece. (SEE: Musicians Are Made) 


ences) the school shares in a $52 million 
endowment. Its Sibley Music Library, 
with 55,000 volumes, is among the world’s 
best. The school is unique in supporting 
three big student orchestras, and nearly 
every major U.S. orchestra employs at 
least one of its 2,285 graduates. Eastman 
musicians have won an impressive number 
of the country’s top music awards. 

Not All Music. Eastman students, 
who come from all over the world, are 
roughly of two types: potential perform- 
ing musicians and potential music teach- 
ers. The school offers everything from a 
Bachelor of Arts degree to a Ph.D. in any 
branch of music. Bachelor of Music can- 
didates must take courses in English, his- 
tory, physical education, and other non- 
musical subjects, plus piano and their 
chosen instrument. Tuition is about $1,000 
a year. After sweating through musical en- 
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sembles, chamber symphony, corps de bal- 
let, opera department and chorus, they 
emerge experienced professionals. 

Music, at Eastman, is everywhere, 
Visitors standing in a corridor of the 
school, or the annex, which contains most 
of the soundproof practice rooms, hear 
a muted bedlam of wailing violins, shrill 
sopranos, scales and sonatas from scores 
of pianos. Between classes, when string 
bass meets clarinet in the basement lounge, 
the results are not always strictly classical. 

U.S. Art. Dr. Harold Hanson, the 
school’s Nebraska-born director, has 
boosted fellow native composers through 
the American Music Festivals (Apr. 29 to 
May 5 this year) and American Compos- 
ers’ Concerts, where young composers may 
criticize and improve their own works, But 
Eastman’s chief contributions to U.S. art 
are still the thoroughly trained young mu- 
sicians graduated from its halls each 
spring. 


Wax Oscars? 


Like the movie actors, musicians may 
soon be biting fingernails over who’s going 
to win the year’s “Oscars.” 

A jury of five music critics recently 
doled out the first annual awards for the 
finest musical recordings, 

For 1946 top honors went to ex- 
clusively RCA-Victor artists: Toscanini 
and the NBC Symphony in the symphonic 
and orchestral field; Serge Koussevitzky— 
orchestral program music; soprano Licia 
Albanese and baritone Robert Merrill— 
single operatic recordings; Wanda: Land- 
owska, harpsichordist—best instrumental 
recording. 


New Records 


Hollywood, busily importing concert 
artists and musical titles, is booming the 
classic record business. Example of the 
moment is Humoresque, a four-record 
album from Joan Crawford’s recent pic- 
ture of the same name. Violinist Isaac 
Stern plays Dvorak’s Humoresque, Rim- 
sky-Korsakov’s Flight of the Bumble Bee, 
a Carmen fantasy and excerpts from Tris- 
tan and Isolde. (Columbia: M-657). A 
perplexing mixture of good and bad, 

Recommended: Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Russian Easter Overture, Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Ormandy conducting (Columbia: 
MX-276). 

De Falla, El Amor Brujo, Pittsburgh 
Symphony, Reiner conducting, Carol 
Brice, contralto (Columbia: M-633). 

Prokofiev, Concerto No. 3 in C Major 
for piano and orchestra, Robin Hood Dell 
Orchestra, Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor 
and soloist (Columbia: M-667). 

Sibelius, Symphony No. 4 in A Minor, 
New York Philharmonic Symphony, Rod- 
zinski conducting (Columbia: M-665). 

Novel: John Sebastian playing pieces 
like Debussy’s Maiden with the Flaxen 
Hair, Mozart’s Turkish March, even Bach 
on the harmonica (Victor: P-166). 

Handel-Beecham, The Great Elope- 
ment, London Philharmonic, Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting. Pleasant, seldom- 
heard ballet (Victor: DM-1093). 





Famous BURNER! 


You get them both in the widely 
acclaimed, amazingly efficient 


NESCO 


KEROSENE RANGE 


that cooks like a gas range 


Kerosene feeds the burners of the beau- 
tiful new Nesco ranges, but the cooking 
flame is a gas flame beve the level of the 
kerosene in the burners. Pure gas from 
the kerosene is mixed with exactly the 
right proportion of air to make a clean, 
hot, clear-blue flame directly on the 
utensil. And look at theadditional advan- 
tages Nesco kerosene ranges give you! 


1. Freedom from smoke, soot, .smell. 

2. Accurate, smooth flame adjustment. 

3. High selectivity of flame setting— 
choose the precise temperature you 
need from hot to simmer. 

4. Safe burner design—flame won't 
creep up—no dripping. 

5. Thick glass-wool insulation keeps 
oven hot and kitchen cool. 

6. Porcelain-on-steel chimneys—all 
parts easy to keep clean. 


7. Nesco craftsmanship, quality mate- 
rials, engineering and experience. 


See the economical, efficient Nesco 
kerosene ranges at your nearest Nesco 
Selected er today. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING AND STAMPING CO. 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Housewares 
270 North 12th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Nesco products include electric roasters, oil 
ranges and heaters, decorated kitchen containers, 
galvanized ware, enameled ware and tinware. 


Look for the Nesco label on housewares. 
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WATER SOFTENERS AND FILTER EQUIPMENT 


Otunt® COMPORATIO 


+ mNWAUEEL WISCONSIN U Bw 


A Supreme Combination Unit in your 
home is like a magic wand. 


This triple-duty unit softens, removes 
iron, and filters in one process, restoring 
to everything touched by water its own 
matural 
beauty. A sim- 
ple twist of 
your wrist on 
the Solo 
Valve makes 
regeneration 
easy. Your 
plumber will 
explain the 
money-saving 
miracles 
wrought by 
Supreme... 
or write for 
descriptive 
literature to 


BRUNER CORPORATION 





















2318 NORTH 30th STREET 
MILWAUKEE 10, WISCONSIN 
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Health 


Don’t Jab—Squirt! 


Many a person who takes injections 
is needle-nervous, a hypo-hater. 

Luckily for such, Robert Scherer, a 
Detroit engineer, noticed what happened 
when a worker’s hand got too close to the 
tiny oil spray in a Diesel cylinder. It 
didn’t hurt, but it left a little oil blister 
under the skin. The ultra-high speed oil 
droplets had shot between the skin cells 
and lodged underneath. 

Scherer asked himself: Why couldn’t 
this serve in place of a hypodermic needle 
for subcutaneous injections? Answer: It 
probably could. So he built a handy, 
spring-powered pump (about the size of a 
flashlight) and a medicine capsule to fit its 
business end. The capsule’s 1/300th inch 
nozzle spurts at a pressure of 3,200 pounds 
per square inch, 

Last week Dr. F. H. J. Figge, Univer- 
sity of Maryland medical school, demon- 
strated the Scherer ‘“sub-q-jet” (for sub- 
cutaneous jet) in New York. Subjects 
said it was painless. It works for insulin, 
morphine or oil-penicillin shots, but not 
for deep injections like dental novocaine. 


Gilding the Lilliputians 


Some of the deadliest microbes look 
so ghostly and translucent under a micro- 
scope that pathologists have had trouble 
detecting them and telling them apart. 

But now the dimmest bacteria and 
protozoans can be made to cast sharp, 
identifying shadows under the electron 
microscope—by a shower of gold atoms. 
The process was developed by Drs. Ralph 
W. G. Wyckoff, U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, and R. C. Williams, University of 
Michigan, 

Navy scientists, for instance, study- 
ing spirochetes (the especially low-visi- 
bility, snake-like germ type, half-way be- 
tween animal and plant, which breeds 
syphilis, yaws, relapsing fever) now put 
them in a vacuum vessel. A blazing hot 
gold wire is thrust in. Evaporating from 
its surface, gold atoms shoot at a grazing 
angle across the germ specimen, plastering 








its exposed sides. Only brief exposure is 
needed. Then the slide goes into the elec- 
tron microscope. To its electron-beam the 
gold frosting is opaque; its shadow on the 
fluorescent viewing screen is black. Print- 
ing the negative of a photo of this can re- 
verse the effect, make the germ come out 
white and solid, the ungilded areas dark 
and shadowed. 

More exciting than this to scientists is 
a new field the process has opened: Dr. 
Wyckoff actually has photographed single 
protein molecules—only 50/100,000,000 of 
an inch long. 


Experiment in Georgia 


“In Columbus, Ga.,” wisecracked a 
newspaperman, “they now have the high- 
est cow-consumption rate in the U.S.” 

He didn’t mean beef-eating. He meant 
infection with BCG, a mild strain of cow- 
tuberculosis bred in 1920 by two French- 
men (Calmette and Guerin) as an anti-TB 
vaccine for humans. Columbus and Mus- 
cogee county are the volunteer test-areas 
where U.S. Public Health Service has be- 
gun mass try-outs_of the vaccine, 

They aren’t the first, however, even 
in the U.S.—3,o00 Indians in the North- 
west and Alaska are in their sixth year of 
a like test. Denmark, Sweden, the USSR 
and various Latin American republics have 
used BCG widely for years. Reports have 
been favorable, on the whole, but the test- 
ing wasn’t deemed watertight -here. 

Guinea Pigs. USPHS experts met 
last Autumn, reviewed the Indian reports. 
decided to test BCG on a truly average 
community of at least 100,000. The Geor- 
gia county finally was picked and proved 
willing to serve. Most of about 16,000 
school pupils will get BCG shots—after 
they have been tuberculin-tested. Any 
who show positive tuberculin reactions get 
no BCG. Even the mild cow-TB could be 
an unpleasant illness to a person with ab- 
normally low TB-resistance, 

Proof. Four of the 3,000 Indians 
showed serious reactions to BCG. How- 
ever, TB is rare among Indians anyway, 
so neither good or ill effects on them 
were thought to prove much. Among 
whites it is very common. The USPHS 
and allied outfits’ x-ray survey, begun with 
Congress’ aid in 1944, has shown 1.2% of 
Americans have active TB. And tubercu- 





T. S. Anderson, M.D.—Science Service 


SHADOWED. In ordinary microphoto syphilis spirochete is dimly outlined, short on detail. 





USPHS 


Gold spray and electron microscope give it ugly reality. (SEE: Gilding the Lilliputians) 
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lin tests hint nearly everyone over 30 has 
latent traces of the infection. 

In 10 years, USPHS estimates, the 
TB percentage among maturing Muscogee 
county Georgians may show a hopeful de- 
cline. 

ee Last month in Arizona, where 
serious TB cases migrate to lengthenetheir 
remaining years (its TB death-rate: 127 
per 100,000 as against a U.S. average of 
40), active tuberculosis was linked by 
state law with syphilis as a disqualification 
for getting a license to marry. Presump- 
tive reason: protection of the possible 
children of such unions. 


Sex Education for AP? 


Not often does the scientifically staid 
and stolid Journal of Heredity permit it- 
self even a chuckle. But last issue it burst 
into vigorous, if small-print, guffaws. 

Object of this highbrow mirth was an 
unidentified Associated Press reporter. 
The AP man (or woman), relates the Jour- 
nal, interviewed Dr. George W. Corner, 
Carnegie Institution embryology chief, 
after he examined a set of quadruplets 
(three boys and a girl) born in Baltimore 
just before Christmas, 

“The embryologist concluded,’” the 
Journal in gleeful italics, quoted the re- 
porter’s report, “‘that one boy and one 
girl were identical twins... .?”’ Knowing 
Dr. Corner to be (1) a man with a strictly 
non-slip tongue and (2) no prankster, the 
Journal credited AP with this “pearl of 
biological wisdom.” Kindly, they kept to 
themselves any suspicion of too much 
wassail, 

(“Identical . . . exactly alike... 
Webster’s New International Dictionary.) 


” 


Paging Popeye! 


In the Age of Great Explorers, some 
seafarers brought back from Asia and the 
Indies tea, silk, spices and jewels. 

But one of them, modern schoolboys 
opine, should have stood in bed. What he 
lugged back from the glamorous East was 
a mess of grim greens named Spinacia ole- 
racea—or spinach, Almost ever since, par- 
ents have been shoving this down chil- 
dren’s throats on the theory anything so 
distasteful obviously must be healthful. 

Only recently has any hope of rescue 
heartened spinach haters, and it has waxed 
and waned. Chemists found the pesky 
potherb contained little of the iron its de- 
fenders had claimed for it, but was loaded 
with oxalic acid. They suspected this might 
injure teeth. 

Alas! However, as is made clear in 
an editorial in The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the contrary ap- 
pears more likely. Oxalic acid forms an 
ugly but protective crust on tooth enamel, 
keeps other acids from eating it. 

To be sure, one set of potential allies 
may yet take the anti-spinach offensive: 
Urologists say about 40% of all kidney 
stones are compounds of calcium and 
oxalic acid. Yet even these champions 
offer only false victory, for they have their 
own sinister camp-followers—the kale en- 
thusiasts, You can’t win. 
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Laxatives? 


Try Lemon and Water 


— it’s good for you! 


IN A GLASS 
OF WATER 


Lemon and water, when taken first 
thing on arising, makes harsh laxatives 
entirely unnecessary for most people. 


This natural frvit drink - simply the 
juice of a lemon in a glass of water— 
is all that most people need to insure 
prompt, gentle, normal elimination. 
And unlike harsh laxatives, which ir- 
ritate the system and impair nutrition, 
lemon and water is good for you! 


Millions Take Lemons for Health 
Lemons are among the richest sources 








YOU PAY 
LESS FOR 


HOT 


WATER 
with the 


GILLEN 


Automatic 
OIL BURNING 
WATER HEATER 


Sold only through 
your local plumber. 










owagiac 
+ Michigon 


Kills the fleas 
Quickly! 
Keeps others off 
for Days. 







Pulvex also comes with ROTENONE 
the original formula. BEST FOR CATS 









FIRST THING 
ON ARISING 


of vitamin C, which helps to restore 
energy and to resist colds and 
infection. They supply valuable 
amounts of B; and P. They alkalinize. 
They aid appetite and digestion. 
National surveys show 12,000,000 
Americans now take lemon and water 
as a regulator or health builder. 


Not sharp or sour, lemon and water 
has only enough tang to be refreshing: 
clears the mouth, wakes you up. Try it 
10 days and see if you don’t benefit. 


iy regular the Goal fed my! 
LEMON and WATER 
= first thing on arising 


\\BUNIONS 


Enlarged or Tender Joints, 
Get Doctor’s Quick Rona 


Stop suffering! Protect your painful or tendes 
joints with soothing, —e Super-Soft 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads. You'll marvel 
how instantly they 
lift pressure on the 
sensitive spot. Get a 
box today and en 
joy real relief. Cost 
but a trifle. 













MECHANICS e HOME STUDY 


up your own a a with am «& Sours of your trade. 
y= els Mechanics Guides contai nside Trade 
Information in handy form. Pulty” itu Mastrated, Easy to 
Understand. Highly Endorsed. Chee 


Paneer Riel ate We 


OPiumbing $6 e 2 . 
OE aectriclty Sie pees e 2eOSteam Enginee 
OMachinist $4¢ QO Blueprint $2¢D Diesel $2 « 0 Drawing $2. 

If satisfied you pay 99.0 $1 a month until price is 
AUDEL, fod rou Day aa Eo aa 


TRY THIS EASY, ECONOMICAL WAY TO 


MORE ATTRACTIVE HAIR 


For richer-looking, more lustrous hair, massage 
scalp with Cuticura Ointment to stimulate circula- 
tion, loosen dandruff, Later, shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap. Today buy Cuticura Soap and Ointment. 


CUTICURA  Siktment 


OINTMENT 
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That’s what every good homekeeper 
expects when she cleans the toilet bowl. 
But why not be certain? Let Sani-Flush 
do the cleaning. Sani-Flush also disin- 
fects—assures you of true toilet bowl 
cleanliness. Its fast, thorough chemical 
action removes all trace of stain and 
film, leaving odorless freshness. No 
scrubbing. Just sprinkle Sani-Flush. 


Will not injure septic tank action. 
Effective in hard or soft water. Sold 
everywhere. Two economical sizes. The 
Hygienic Products 
Co.,Canton 2,Ohio. 








USE <a Tie ¥ x9 

Guaranteed by 
TWICE ‘Good Housekeeping 
WEEKLY 





SP PROTECTANT 
Saves the seed. Increases 


the yield. Prevents seed decay and 
damping off. When you buy seeds 
— insist on Spergon-treated seeds. 
OR for bulletins on our 
ceoed 5 = mages insecticides, and 

ers. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1233B Rockefeller Center. nee 20, W. Y. 
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aa A sudde 
changes, relieved with 


. Thus on July 1, 1847 


Americana 


Hands Across the Sea 


It was a lucky day for Bedford, Eng- 
land, when it got a tiny namesake in West- 
chester County, New York. Today, 267 
years later, the New York village is urging 
10 other U.S. Bedfords to help the flood- 
stricken British city. 

“It’s part of our responsibility to help 
all in need,” says the Rev. John Cartmell 
of Bedford, N.Y. 


The Stamp Is Born 


The New York postmaster snipped a 
rectangle from a sheet of gummed" paper. 
, the first official U.S. 
postage stamp was sold. 

That was a big forward step for the 
U.S. mail service, then struggling against 
cheaper express companies. With such 
stamps, invented in England seven years 
earlier, it could keep tab on postmasters’ 
sales. These men had merely scrawled 
“paid” on envelopes, or used personal 
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NEW STAMP. Ben and George have traveled 
100 years. (SEE: The Stamp Is Born) 


hand stamps called “postmasters’ provi- 
sionals” to show they had collected post- 
age. 

To help dramatize the 1ooth anniver- 
sary of U.S. stamps, the Post Office is par- 
ticipating in the International Philatelic 
Exposition at Grand Central Palace, New 
York, May 17-25. In addition it is issuing 
a 3¢ commemorative stamp, a 5¢ airmail 
stamped envelope, and a 15¢ Exhibition 
souvenir sheet which reproduces the two 
1847 stamps—s¢ with Franklin head and 
1o¢ with Washington head. 

In 1856 the use of stamps on letters 
—optional until then—became compul- 
sory. Next year they were perforated for 
easy tearing. In 1893 the first commemo- 
rative stamps, the Columbian series, were 
issued for the Chicago World’s Fair. 

Bargains. A good share of the 19 
billion stamps issued last year went to the 
country’s 12 million collectors, for whom 
the Post Office Department has set up a 
special Philatelic Agency. Big-time collec- 
tors pay up to $15,000 for postmasters’ 
provisionals; $4,000 for a 1918 airmail 
with plane printed upside down. The 
world’s most expensive stamp, the 1856 
British Guiana “one penny magenta,” has 
Sold for $32,500. 

There are three kinds of U.S. stamps: 
(1) Ordinary stamps, which often carry 
portraits of deceased Presidents and are 









The Truth about 
PIN-WORMS 


Don’t make the mistake of be- 
lieving that you and your chil- 
dren are safe from Pin-Worms— 
of thinking that Pin-Worms occur 
only in “‘careless’’ homes, 

Serious facts are revealed by 
recent medical reports: One out of 
every three persons examined— 
adults and children alike—was 
found to be a victim of Pin- 
Worms .. . often without sus- 
pecting it! And this ugly infection 
can cause real distress. 

So watch for the warning signs 
that may mean Pin-Worms— 
especially the irritating rectal 
itch. Because now you can do 
something about it—and should 
do it right away. Today, thanks 
to a special, officially approved 
drug principle, an effective treat- 
ment has been made possible. 

This drug is a vital ingredient 
in JAYNE’S P-W—the new Pin- 
Worm treatment developed in 
the laboratories of Dr. D. Jayne 
& Son. Easy-to-take P-W tablets 
act in a special way to remove 
Pin-Worms easily and’ safely. 
Ask your druggist for JAYNE’S 
P-W and follow directions. 

It’s easy to remember: P-W 
for Pin-Worms! 


FEET HURT? 


TRY 
DR. BARRON'S 
NEW FOOT 
CUSHIONS 


a WALKING ON A PILLOW 


poe suffer from agotetareal ae. ouses, 
WEAK ARCH FOOT PAINS? Try 
Barron's a Foot Cushions for blessed relief! Ligh, 
SPONGY, AIR-VENTILATED. Fits all shoes. Cushions your 
ARCHES and FEET from HEEL to TOES. Dr. Barron says: 
“Wonderful for tired, aching feet. Helps make walking 
a pleasure.”’ yg | customer writes: “I feel like I have 
new feetin just a few hours.’"—H. H. Sedan, Kan. Send 
$1.98 for A mt or C =. Me - postage. STATE 


€ SIZE 30-DAY TRIAL 
EM y Back if no biessed relief! 
ORTHO CO., 111 W. 83rd St., Dept. 4E, N. Y. C. 24 


NEW SHOES for OLD! 


Don’t throw away those comfortable old 
shoes: they really ‘‘fit your feet."" With 
our special shoe-rebuilding machinery 
and modern methods we can put new- 
shoe looks and wear back into those 
comfortable old ones. We rebuild the 
shoe from stitched full sole of finest 
quality leather to eyelets and laces— 
welts are re-sewed, scuff marks elimi- 
nated, heels’ built up. Your shoes reach 
you ready for new-shoe lasting wear but 
with all the comfort of old ones. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail your old shoes to us (men's, ladies’ or 
children’s). Within a week they'll be returned 
completely rebuilt and renewed. Pay for them 
when they're delivered. 

SHOE 


CENTU RY areaie 


NVE Baltimore |, Md. 
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IN how to VE your invention. Secure bookiet con- 
cerning patent protection and procedure—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
737-D District National Bidg. Washington 5, D.C, 
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changed about every 20 years. (2) Memo- 
rials, which have honored 98 private in- 
dividuals (examples: Susan B. Anthony, 
Cyrus McCormick, Joseph Pulitzer). (3) 
Commemoratives, which mark noteworthy 
events like the Pilgrim Tercentenary 
(1920), and the rooth anniversary of rais- 
ing the flag at Santa Fe (1946). 


In Memory of a Bird 


Thirty-three years ago the last known 
passenger pigeon died in the Cincinnati 
zQo. With its death ended one of the most 
cruelly fascinating wildlife stories in U.S. 
history. Through his greed and reckless- 
ness, man had succeeded in killing off an- 
other of nature’s creatures. 

This month, the final chapter in the 
story of the passenger pigeon will be writ- 
ten in Wyalusing State Park in Wisconsin 
where, on May 11, the Wisconsin Society 
for Ornithology will unveil a monument 
to the state’s once most numerous bird. 

Massacre. In the greatest nesting on 
record, 136 million passenger pigeons 
moved into an area 75 miles long by 10 to 
15 miles wide in central Wisconsin in 1871. 
But approximately 100,000 hunters moved 
in too, slaughtering the highly edible birds 
by thousands and shipping them to market 
in carload lots. More than 2 million were 
killed and shipped to market from War- 
rens, Wis., in 1882, but this was the last 
big slaughter. The passenger pigeon was on 
the way out. 

Last-ditch legislative efforts to save 
the bird failed and so did attempts to raise 
it in captivity. By 1914 the pigeon was 
gone. Substantial rewards were offered to 
anyone who could produce a mating pair 
of the pigeons and the Interior Depart- 
ment spent thousands of dollars investi- 
gating reports that some had been found. 
But the birds always turned out to be 
doves or some other species. 

Ornithologists scout theories that 
most of the birds perished in a tropical 
storm over the Caribbean in the 1880s 
during a migratory flight. There’s only 


one explanation, says the Wyalusing monu- 
ment: 
man.” 


“The avarice and thoughtlessness of 


i DEDICATED 
TO THE LAST WISCONSIN 
: PASSENGER PICEON 
<e - SHOT AT BABCOCK, SEPT. 1899 
e THIS SPECIES BECAME EXTINCT 
THE AVARICE AND 
THOUGHTLESSNESS OF MAN. . 
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PIGEON MONUMENT. Wisconsin mourns its 
loss. (SEE: In Memory of a Bird) 
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you can’t buy 


a better wax 
—yet it COSTS 10c LESS! 








That’s right! OLD ENGLISH 
saves you 10¢ or more on every 
pint you buy. Dries quickly toa 
brighter, longer-lasting lustre. 












shines and wears— 
wears and shines 







Use it on all your floors. Just spread it 
and forget it. Saves time! — work! — 
wear! Saves 10¢ or more on every pint. 


Old English 


NO RUBBING WAX 


MUSCLE 
STRAIN? 


SORETONE Liniment’s 
Heating Pad Action 
Gives Quick Relief! 


When fatigue, exposure put misery in muscles, 
tendons and back, relieve such symptoms 
quickly with the liniment specially made for 
this purpose. 

Soretone Liniment contains effective rube- 
facient ingredients that act like glowing warmth 
from a heating pad. Helps attract fresh surface 
blood supply. 

Soretone is in a class by itself. Fast, gentle, 
satisfying relief assured or price refunded. 50c. 
Economy size $1.00. 

Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills all 5 












K-R-O 
KILLS 
RATS 


or Your Money Back 


K-R-O is guaranteed to kill rats. Red 
squill, K-R-O’s active ingredient, makes 
it safer to use around children, livestock, 
pets, and poultry. Economical! Two- 
ounce package at 75c will make 200 
death-dealing baits. At most drug, feed, 
and seed stores. Get K-R-O today! The 
K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


——— 











types of common fungi—on contact! 81x99 S - E 7 T S 213 9 
STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 72x99 alee 
INGS. 38 years expert instruc- oe, Seamless, pertecs an quality. 
tion—ovecr 108,000 students en- Not over 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. customer. 
All text material furnished. Quality Pillow 
Easy payment plan. Send for Gases «cece - 69 ea. 
FREE BOOK—"Law and Ex- Clear Plastic Teble Cloth 
ecutive Guidance”—NOW! Cover, 48’x54” . . . $1.29 
AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW y, All tome in this od, powoge 
Dept. 77-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. a weld. Send or MO. 
a 36” — White 40” Unbleached 
Maclin. ic ccces 59c Muslin ...... 49% yd. 
S T R ? (Muslin piece ¢ sip 10 yd. lengths only) 
Cannon “Rapidry” Dish Towels . GToecvovvcces 49 ea, 
This new 128-page book, ““Stammering, Mattress Covers, Twin or Full .. . «6 ee ees “ ea. 
Its Cause and Correction. ‘describes the Pillow Ticks, ACA Ticking ...+.-0e+++++++ 69¢ ea. 


Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stutterinc —suc- 
cessful for 46 years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, es 3443 «(Circle 
Tower, 4,1 


Green Textile Co., 2208 N. Eutaw - Balto. 17, Md.- Dept. P 


HAPPY RELIEF 
= 





from discomfort of 
minor skin irritation, in the gen- 
ee —— and soothing action 


16 in. Wide: 8 
in Someta 


in. 
Monument of enduring Beast 





sis Satslaction guar 
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Using 
DUST on BUGS? 








@ Perfect application— puts the right 
amount in the right places—no waste. 

@ Long reach—keeps dust away from face. 
No stooping, no stretching. 

@ Rotating nozzie—icts users dust up, 
down, sidewise. 

® Easier to operate—smooth, lazy stroke 
does the job. 

@ Easier to fill—wide mouth, large cap 
with built-in scoop. 

®@ Holdsmore—extracapacity—less refilling. 
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never 
Whe you use dust 


Use @ HUD 
“AD 


Your powder insecticide goes 
farther and works better, when 
applied with a new, scientific 
Hudson Admiral Duster. It’s the 
easy, efficient, economical way... 
the right way! 

Whatever dust insecticide you 
use, the Admiral gives it most 
killing power. That’s because the 
Admiral Duster’s extra reach, direc- 
tional nozzle and perfect control 
makes it easy to put the right 
amount in the right places for the 
right results. Give your dust a 
chance to kill and bugs will have no 
chance to live. Insist on a Hudson 
Admiral Duster at your dealer— 
available today. 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO, 
Chicago 11, Lilinois 


Josted and Proved a 
; 
: 
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Aviation 


Uh Huh! 


From Alaskan bush pilots comes word 
of a new and revolutionary aircraft flight 
instrument. 

Inside the plane is placed a horizontal 
bar. On the bar, a parrot. When the plane 
banks to the right, the parrot leans to the 
left. When the plane climbs, the parrot 
leans back, and vice versa for left turn and 
dives. 

Supreme accomplishment of the de- 
vice—beside the ingenuity of its telling: 
If the plane loops, the parrot calmly walks 
around the stick. 

The same pilots admit that the secret 
of their always knowing which way the 
wind blows is to fly “sorta low” and watch 
which way the grass is waving. 


Protection and Preparedness 


In peace it was easy to overlook 
America’s latent power for war. In the 
air, however, that power was particularly 
impressive, 

The plane below (the still detail-hushed 
B-45, powered by four jets in its two 


nacelles) would have been considered a 
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BIG? In the eagle's nest junior's a giant. 


heavy bomber during the last war. Now 
it is called “medium.” Its tail assembly 
is also shown. 

At Fort Worth, Tex., and Colorado 
Springs are the headquarters of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command (the Eighth and Fif- 
teenth air forces whose motto is: “Ready 
to go anywhere in the world at anytime”). 
The SAC’s seldom publicized specialties: 
A unit whose training is exclusively in the 
use of atom bombs; forthcoming use of 
giant 10,000 mile-range B-36’s into whose 
bomb bays could be fitted the fuselage of 
a B-29. 

The B-29 itself, the well-remembered 





You've dreamed of some day living 
or Visiting in the land of sunshine~ 
here is something you can do about it. 


Start a California savings account 
with Standard Federal Savings and 
Loan Association. 3% earnings (rate 

to be paid December 31, 

3 1946) are offered by this time- 

0 tested, progressive organiza- 

tion, and Federal Insurance 

up to $5,000 on your savings. Send 

for “Save by Mail” plan and Stand- 
ard’s financial statement. 

Invest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 


Write today for your free copy of ** California, 


Here I Come,” picturing “‘life’’ in California, 
PRESIDENT 


STANDARD FEDERAL 


SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
735 South Olive Street 


ennrnnememeenai los Angeles 14, Calif. comms 


HOW WELL 









oo vou- HEAR? 


Do you miss things you should 
hear? Do voices sometimes 
sound indistinct at parties, § 
church and home? _Try..... 


PARAVOX 


ONE-CASE @ ONE-CORD 


SHEARING AID 


Brings to your ear, clearly, increased volume 
of sounds. Slender, light. 
Only one case. Serviced in 1 
minute. 7 big advantages. 
Shorter Up to 75% saving on “A” 
Than a Pen batteries. Send for full facts. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical Medicine, 
American Medical Ass'n. 
PARAPHONE HEARING AID INC. 
2013A E. 4th St. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


USED 


Army Combat 
Shoes $ 2:78 
ae 


at oor 
$4 8s pair 


Sizes 7 to 12 
ee “y Postage) 
N GOOD ormerser 
No REPAIRS NEE 
Suitable for All Outdoor Wen. 









BOOKLETS 
mailed to 
you in 


plain 
envelope 


FREE 
Write Today 





“ not completely satisfied, 
return shoes, and money will be promptly refunded. 


Send Check or Money Order; No C. 0. D.'s 
MAIL ORDER ONLY 
Reference—Central National Bank of Delaware 


FIRST STATE PATCH CO. 


419 Shipley Street Dept. P. Wilmington, Del. 


Lf ee AS See ee od ee 
FOR SELLING 50-$1 ASSORTMENTS 


Great Demand for our Birthday and all Occasion 
Cards.Sell for $1-your profit to 50¢. It costs nothing 
to try - Write for samples on approval today. 


MERIT CARD CO., Dept. G 70 WILLIAM ST. NEWARK 2, N. J. 
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Superfortress of World War II, is already 
approaching obsolescence. In its place, for 
SAC, will soon be the new B-s5o, a modifi- 
cation of the Superfortress that gives 
more speed, range and performance in ap- 
proximately the same fuselage. 

America’s winged watchdogs, whether 
anyone cared to face it or not, were grow- 
ing heavier and showing more deadly fangs 
every day. 


The Pilot's Pilot 


A few passengers understood, They 
weren’t worried. Most, however, turned 
slightly green and thought of asking for 
parachutes—the airliner’s pilot and co- 
pilot were walking down the aisle, leaving 
the cockpit empty. 

Empty, that is, except for a little 
black box which, during the war, caused an 





Sperry Gyroscope Co. 


LT. BOX. Its knobs give flying new twists. 


Army bomber pilot to say: “Next time a 
class of cadets graduates I guess some of 
those boxes will get commissions along 
with the rest of the fellows.” 

The box’s name: Sperry A-12 Gyro- 
pilot, a coordinated system of gears, cur- 
rents, motors and gyroscopes that can fly 
a plane with far. greater skill than any 
human hand, 

Whirling Guides. Heart of the 
Sperry A-12, now in use or scheduled for 
installation on planes of 1o U.S. and four 
foreign airlines, is a series of gyroscopes. 
When these motor-driven “tops” are set in 
motion at a given angle, any motion away 
from that angle is transmitted, immedi- 
ately, into electrical impulses that move 
the plane’s control surfaces until a per- 
fect correction is made. 

In flight Sperry’s superhuman gadget 
is turned on just after the (human) pilot 
takes off. A twist of a knob on the side 
of the box sets the angle of climb, leaving 
the pilot free to'retract wheels and flaps, 
set throttles, 

Aloft, twisting a knob on top of the 
box turns the ship smoothly onto its 
course. Moving another knob sets the 
altitude. Gusts and wind blasts that hu- 
man pilots often must deal with after they 
affect the plane are compensated for by 
the Sperry device even as they happen. 

Henceforth, airline pilots may accu- 
rately be called “captain” of their ship— 
with the black box as first mate. 
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vA 
F your home is destroyed by fire 
—it may be months before you 
can rebuild. And it will cost you up 
to 60% more when materials are 
ready. 


Safeguard your home now against 
these 4 major causes of fire: 


& 1. Careless use of matches and 
careless smoking habits. 


@ 2. Faulty heating and cooking 
equipment—stoves, furnaces, 
chimneys, flues and pipes. 


WARNING 
ids 


@ 3. Misuse of gasoline and all 
inflammable fluids. 

@ 4. Defective wiring and electri- 
cal appliances. 

Constant caution may well be the 

means of saving your home, your 

job, even your life. 

And remember: property values 
today are higher than ever. Don’t 
let fire catch you wnder-insured. 
Consult your local insurance Agent 
or Broker. A phone call now may 
save you thousands of dollars. 


CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Members of NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


* * 

’ 
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No daily suffering is more agonizing than the 
torrure of throbbing, burning, itching, sweaty feet. 
When feet hurt, you “hurt all over.” 

Why endure such foot torture—when thanks to a 
remarkable soothing, cleansing, deodorizing medi- 
cated powder, you can walk around as though you 
hadn't a care in the world! ae 

Called Meritt Medicated Powder, this remarkable 
product is compounded on known scientific prin- 
ciples from a time-tested pharmacist’s prescription. 
Goes to work almost instantly to bring blessed foot 
relief. Ingredients medically recognized for cool- 
ing; for drying up germ-breeding foot moisture; 
for absorbing feat fa ce for destroying many com- 
mon types of germs including athlete's foot fungus. 


Thus, Meritt amazingly relieves itching, burning, 
chafing; checks that clammy, sweaty feeling. Tell- 
tale “foot sufferer’’ facial lines tend to disappear. 
Wonderful for women who go stockingless; keeps 
feet dry, comfortable. And tests show that with foot- 
moisture controlled, nylon stockings wear and wear! 


Thousands of packages of Meritt already sold; 
proof of outstanding success. Replacement or re- 
fund of money guaranteed by Good Housekeeping 
if not as advertised therein. Ingredients plainly 
printed on package; ask 
your doctor. 

At druggist’s look for 
familiar blue-and-silver 
patented ‘‘powder- 
spray” can} wonderfully 
convenient to use—no 
muss, no waste. So get 
Meritt Medicated Pow- 
der today. Why sufter? 
NOTE: If your druggist 
hasn't received Meritt Powder 
yet, send SOc for your first 
package today. 


assesses MAIL THIS COUPON sesneseee 


MERITT CHEMICAL CO. INC. 
Dept. D, Greensboro, N.C. 


Please send me __cans of Meritt Medicated 
Powder at 50c a can. 


It is understood that if I am not delighted with 
the product, my money will be refunded. 





Name.... 
Address. 
Cit: Zone 
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State... 


| fact. 


What most U.S, educators hoped for, 
but never expected to see, has become a 
The UNESCO—the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, Cultural Organiza- 


| tion—is getting down to brass tacks. 


An end, at last, is in sight to the ora- 
tory, endless conferences and academic 
discussions. 

So incredible had been the flow of words 
and more words, that even UNESCO’s 
own press agents became disgusted, It was 
a woman who broke the log-jam—a woman 
with a concrete, definite proposal, 

She is Mrs. William Dick Sporborg, 


| chairman of the international relations de- 
| partment of the General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs. She is also a member of 
the National UNESCO Commission. 

Not only did Mrs. Sporborg’s propo- 
sal horrify the top-command of UNESCO, 
but William Benton, Assistant Secretary 
of State, Archibald MacLeish, former As- 
sistant Secretary of State, and Milton 
Eisenhower, National Commission chair- 
man, almost called the cops. Benton and 
Eisenhower told the press that Mrs. Spor- 
borg’s idea was “premature.” 

But the American members of the 
National Commission were electrified. Her 
proposal was simple: 

“T urge that our representatives on 
UNESCO give priority to one tension— 
that is, an objective study of the tensions 
existing between the United States and 


| Russia.” 





Support. The delegates took it up, 
Dr. William G. Carr, associate secretary 
of the National Educational Association, 
urged Mrs. Sporborg “to stand her 


ground.” Luther Evans, librarian of Con- 
gress, observed that if Mrs. Sporborg’s 
suggestion was not adopted. the delegates 
might as well go back home and prepare 








for the falling of the next atomic bomb. 

To dynamic, frank-spoken Dr, George 
Stoddard, president of the University of 
Illinois, Mrs. Sporborg’s proposal was “the 
most effective, the most vital point of the 
whole conference.” 

Acid was the reaction of UNESCO 
impresario Benton: “I want to say’”—he 
clipped his words off short—‘that in Gen. 
George C. Marshall and his too in Mos- 
cow we have a group devoting its atten- 
tion exclusively and strictly to the tensions 
between the United States and Russia.” 

What Benton could have said, did not 
say, was that UNESCO has dodged down- 
to-earth action. At the Paris convention 
last December it voted for “a study of the 
psychological and sociological tensions 
which endanger world peace,” avoided the 
obvious fact that the chief “tensions” 
were between the U.S. and Russia. 

Mrs. Sporborg was the first to call a 
spade a spade. At the next meeting of the 
National Commission in Chicago in Sep- 
tember, some action is certain. 

Program. Real test, however, will 
come at the UNESCO assembly in Mex- 
ico City in November. There all of 
UNESCO’s educational objectives will be 
reviewed. Vague as they are, some of 
them make sense. Most ballyhooed, least 
acted on, is the “teaching of international 
understanding.” This is supposed to be 
achieved by eliminating bias in textbooks. 

Second UNESCO objective is a sur- 
vey of the methods of removing mass il- 
literacy in all countries. Third—and re- 
garded by some as the first UNESCO edu- 
cational objective—is the raising of money 
from private sources for the rehabilitation 
of schools in Allied devastated countries. 
Some progress has been made on this ob- 
jective, little on the first two. 

One thing is certain: Either UNESCO 
activity will evaporate in a cloud of words, 
or—in the language of Mrs. Sporborg— 
become a medium through which the “man 
in the street may have a direct voice in 
the ultimate world decision of war or 
peace.” 





Harris & Ewing 


CAUSES OF WAR. Mrs. William Sporborg shows what should happen to biased textbooks of all 
nations; says it would aid world peace. (SEE: UNESCO Jells) 
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Wide World 


VIRGINIA'S DARDEN. The founder would be 
happy. (SEE: On Jefferson's Campus) 


On Jefferson’s Campus 


Old in tradition are the hundred 
white-porticoed red brick buildings of the 
University of Virginia. Founded 128 years 
ago at Charlottesville by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, “to follow truth wherever it may 
lead,” the university has had such illus- 
trious sons as Woodrow Wilson, John Bas- 
sett Moore, John Sharpe Williams and 
Edward Stettinius, 

Instead of the usual trustees, Jeffer- 
son vested its direction in “The Rector 
and Visitors of the University of Virginia.” 
He himself was the University’s Rector, 
builder and administrator until his death 
on the Fourth of July, 1826. 

Jefferson had never liked the idea of 
the usual university president. Instead, he 
preferred a rotating chairman of the fac- 
ulty, That was the set-up until 1904, when 
the Board of Visitors upset tradition by 
electing Edwin Anderson Alderman pres- 
ident. 

Statesman-Educator. Now, as third 
president of the old university (first in the 
U.S. not connected with any church, home 
of the student honor system since 1842, 
proud among other reasons because it has 
never awarded an honorary degree) comes 
Colgate W. Darden Jr., former governor 
of Virginia. Darden, like Jefferson, is at 
home in both politics and education, 

As governor, he took the lead in trans- 
forming two of the state normal- schools 
—Mary Washington and Radford—to the 
college level. 

He shares Jefferson’s passionate de- 
sire that the university be democratic. The 
present status of fraternities Darden has 
denounced as perpetuating “a lavish stand- 
ard of living” and developing artificial so- 
cial barriers, 

Especially is he disturbed because 
Virginia high school graduates are not 
going to the university. Reasons: high liv- 
ing expenses there and low level of high 
school instruction. 

Darden would lower the former, raise 
the latter. Jefferson would be delighted 
with the program outlined by his suc- 
cessor. 
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ah! my 
Absorbine Jr 





Help feed feinishod muscles 
with fresh invigorating blood! 


@ When muscles seem to shout with pain after unaccustomed exercise, 
get busy! Help nature feed them a supply of fresh blood for renewed 
energy. You see tired muscles are often famished muscles—your extra 

exercise has burned up their nourishment required for your work. 

But rub those muscles with famous Absorbine Jr. and you step up 
your local circulation. Fresh blood 
supplies fresh nourishment and at the 
same time helps carry away irritating 
fatigue acids. Yes, get Absorbine Jr. 

today—this famous formula of rare 
medicinal herbs and other scientifically 
chosen ingredients from many lands. 
Help tired muscles become supple 
again. You feel relaxed and ready 
to go. At all drugstores, $1.25 
a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Religion 


Beneath the Cross 


The first coffin ship was ready. The 
War Department’s program for returning 
the war dead of any families who so re- 
"quest was ready. But were the families 
themselves ready? 

In nine out of 10 of all the American 
homes that lost someone in World War 
II the answer would probably be “No.” 

Few knew much about burial condi- 
tions overseas, Fewer had considered the 
heartaches that bringing their dead home 
might cause. : 

Doubts. Even in their churches they 
might be confused. Many high churchmen 
had sounded ringing pleas to let the dead 
rest. But many a local minister was non- 
committal or openly advocated . reburial. 

Could the Bible offer a solution? 
Most found it couldn’t. Its many refer- 
ences to burial were mainly parts of in- 
dividual stories, offered no general advice 
for a postwar twentieth century. 

Theologically then? Again, no help. 
In Christianity the body is repository of 
the soul during life—after death: . 
for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return. (Genesis 3:19.) 

For most then, the one thing that 
might help would be an unbiased, full ac- 
counting of the conditions under which 
275,000 World War II dead are buried 
abroad, the care those graves receive, the 
procedures that must be followed to re- 
turn a body for reburial. 

Breeze of Peace. From one of the 
men most qualified to present those facts 
has come that help. Written by Maj. 
Joseph James Shomon, commanding officer 
of the 611th Graves Registration Com- 
pany, Crosses in the Wind (Stratford 
House, $3) tells the full story. 

The book does not take sides on the 
reburial question. After supervising burial 
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U.S. Navy 


REST IN PEACE? Clouds of doubt shadow many an overseas grave. (SEE: Beneath the Cross) 


of more than 21,000 men, Maj. Shomon 
might well be too death-weary for official 
controversy. 

But his book tells everything else; 
not only the details of Maj. Shomon’s own 
work during the war and after, but of all 
U.S. war cemeteries abroad. 

Foremost of the cemeteries described 
but typical in the care lavished upon it, 
is Margraten, Holland. 

Beneath Margraten’s crosses lie 17,- 
738 U.S. war dead. Each of the graves 
has been adopted by a Dutch family. Few 
are the days that pilgrimages of the towns- 
people cannot be seen adding more flowers 
to the permanent rows of tulips and 
spruces they have planted there. And be- 
tween the neat rows of crosses grow the 
blood-red poppies: that no one had to 
sow. Few small American cemeteries 
would be better tended, or with more 
love. 

Return Danger. But for U.S, fami- 
lies who want their war-lost to leave such 
cemeteries and be placed in family plots, 
Maj. Shomon gives a full account of how 
it’s done. (Handling the reburial pro- 
gram for all the services, the War Depart- 
ment assumes the cost of the transfer, but 
has already officially warned: “The strain 
and shock of bringing back the buried 
war-dead will be great; almost as great as 
the loss itself.”’) 

Between the lines of this book that 
same warning burns. 

For those whose loved ones have lain 
under the crosses for so long, Crosses 
in the Wind may easily be the only guide 
to a decision that offers only tears as 
reward for a wrong choice. 


Rome vs. Russia—In Canada 


Montreal churchgoers, Protestant and 
Catholic alike, could hardly believe their 
eyes. Cloistered nuns from the Catholic 
convent of the Good Shepherd were seen 
on the street for the first time in the his- 


tory of the city. Some of them had not 
been beyond their convent walls in ~5 
years. 

Reason: The 200 nuns were headed 
for the ballot box to cast uniformly “no” 
votes against a Communist candidate in 
the local election. (The Communist can- 
didate ran third.) 


The Battle for God 


Few worshippers in America’s Chris- 
tian churches feel they are part of the 
greatest battle of their epoch when they 
fold their hands and pray. 

But to one of the world’s greatest 
historians, Arnold J. Toynbee, they are— 
more definitely than a paratrooper, more 
classically than a Roman legionnaire. 

Steel . . . To most of the worship- 
pers the battles of history, the struggles 
that change map and man, are the sword- 
clanging frays of antiquity, the bomb- 
blasted shamblings of today. 

Says Toynbee, writing for Harper’s 
Magazine: 

- « « Or Faith? “. . .. the historians 
of A.D. 5047 . . . will say, I fancy, that 
the importance of this [age] was not to be 
found in the field of technics and eco- 
nomics, and not in the field of war and 
politics, but in the field of religion. 

“Consider the four higher religions, 
with a world-wide mission, which exist 
in the world today: Christianity, Islam, 
Hinduism, and Mahayana [recognizing 
one transcending God] Buddhism... All 
four are, historically, products of the en- 
counter between the Graeco-Roman civ- 
ilization and its contemporaries. 

“Tt is only in our generation that we 
have seen one of the first moves in [an- 
other] counteroffensive. I mean, of course, 
the move made by the offshoot of Ortho- 
dox Christendom in Russia, It is mo- 
mentous and disturbing not because of 
the material power behind it .. . but 
they [the Russians] have shown (and 
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this is the point) the power to* convert 
Western souls to a non-Western ‘ideology.’ 
Red Litany. “The Russians have 
taken up a Western secular social philoso- 
phy, Marxism; you might equally well 
call Marxism a Christian heresy, a leaf 
torn out of the book of Christianity and 
treated as if it were the whole gospel . . 
but this Russian counterdischarge .. . 


may come to seem a small affair when | 
the probably far more potent civilizations | 


of India and China respond in their turn 
to our Western challenge.” 

In a world when the awesome strides 
of science were turning men’s minds grey, 
Asia’s religious mysticism was already be- 
coming a welcome soothing-syrup for 
many Western, Christian minds. 

And Mother Asia, herself, echoed 
softly with the gentle battle-cry of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi: “We must conquer the 
West with a message of love and truth 

. . the West has reached despair. It 
will welcome the conquest.” 

As Christ had conquered, so might 
others—with a word, not a sword. 


Police Theology 


Inside Washington’s Epiphany Epis- | 


copal Church, the Rev. Charles W. 
Sheerin conducted a Sunday evening dis- 
cussion on “Making the Sign of the 
Cross.” As in most Episcopal churches 
some of his parishioners cross themselves 
during service, some don’t. 

Outside, in a busy intersection near 
the church, the District’s traffic police 
made an impromptu settlement of the 
matter. In the street they placed a sign 
proclaiming in big black letters “Don’t 
Cross Here!” 


Madam Minister 


For a century many a mission post 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. has 
borne the chintz-curtain signs of a wom- 
an’s hands, At times a majority of the 
foreign missionaries have been women. 

This month their service stood a 50- 
50 chance of receiving the church’s high- 
est recognition. At Grand Rapids, Mich., 
the Presbyterian General Assembly will 
vote on allowing the ordination of women 
to the ministry. 

No. But opposition is just as strong 
as the desire to recognize the women’s 
work. One objection is that a woman 
pastor married to, say, the town druggist 


or the mayor would be beset by conflict- 


ing social obligations. 


Family accord, too, might suffer, say . 


opponents, if a husband were weighted 
with the responsibility of living up to his 
wife rather than the traditional vice versa. 
If the woman is unmarried, the opponents’ 
argument is “she wouldn’t know the full- 
ness of life necessary for a minister.” 

Yes. From supporters of the move 
comes a tempest-in-a-teapot note: Few 
women are expected to seek the minis- 
terial posts. 

From the few churches that do or- 
dain women (notably Methodist, Congre- 
gationalist and the Disciples of Christ) 
came quick confirmation of that. 
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FOR BEST RESULTS 
IN HOME CANNING 





Leading food authorities and the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
recommend pressure cooking as the ONLY SAFE METHOD for processing 
all non-acid foods—vegetables, meats, fowl and fish. 

Be sure your home canning program, season after season, year after 
year, is most successful. Use a NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER made 
by the pioneers in the development of pressure cooking. 


More NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKERS are 
in use by homemakers than all other makes 
combined. There are many reasons for this 
great popularity and public acceptance. 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKERS are safe, 
simple, swift and saving. Only NATIONAL 
has the exclusive Homec Seal. Just a slight 
pressure of the thumb and forefinger on 
each hand is needed to close the cover and 
to make the cooker steam-tight. No clamps 
-..no bands... no bolts. 


National Pressure Cooker No. 7 
(illustrated above) has a canning 
capacity of 7 quart jars or 9 pint 
jars. The No. 5 has a canning ca- 
pacity of 5 quart size jars or 7 pint 
jars. Both come completely equip- 
ped with inset pans, rack, wire 
canning basket, and a copy of the 
valuable illustrated book, ‘The 
Modern Guide to Home Canning 
and Cooking’’. 


Ask for NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKERS wherever quality housewares are onsale. 


Free— 

Write for booklet 
“The Modern Way to 
Better Home Canning” 

Address Dept. 4723 


ILL-FITTIN 





Fit Better 
With Komfo 
Dental Pads 


Here is a comforting 
aid for dental plate 
sufferers. Komfo Den- 
tal Pads relieve sore 
and tender gums due 





to ill-fitting dentures; 


help prevent seeds from lodging 
under plate; help make plate fit snug- 
ger; help you wear and become accus- 
tomed to new plates; enable you to 
eat meat, tomatoes, pears, celery. Not 
a powder, not a paste, will not stick to 
plate. Send 50c for 10 lowers; send 50c 
for 8 uppers. (No stamps please.) 
Minimum order of either kind—50c. 


KOMFO DENTAL PAD CO., BOX NO. 6311, 
DEPT. A&2, PHILA. 39, PA. 
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PRESSURE COOKER CO. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 





Makers of the 
World-Famous 


= PRESTQ 


COOKERS 


PROVES WONDERFUL 


to promptly relieve misery 
and kill cause* of 


ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Helps 

Guard 

Against 
Re-Infection! 


Here’s a product that really does what 
it claims. It’s a Doctor's wonderfully 
soothing yet powerfully medicated liquid 
called Zemo. First applications relieve 
itching and burning between cracked, 
peeling toes and aid healing. Zemo actu- 
ally kills on contact the vicious germs* 
that cause and spread this trouble. 
That’s why Zemo has such an amazing 
record of continuous success. First trial 


convinces. Buy Zemo ZEMO 











WE PAY YOU $25 


for selling 50 boxes outstanding greeting cards. 


Sells for $1—your profit to 50c. Write for 
samples on approval. 

JEWEL CARD CO. 
1236 LOCUST ST., Dept. G, PHILA. 7, PA. 





at any drugstore. 
WANT a permanent business 
profession of your own? Learn 
the Stephensen Method of 
making and fitting corrective 


arch supports Farnings of 
men and women in this profession run as high as $50 to 
$100 weekly. Not medical or chiropody —easy terms fot 
home training — no further capital needed, no goods to buy 
no agency. Write for free booklet. 51 years in business 


STEPHENSON METHOD, |2-19 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
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Opinion 
in Cartoon 


“Lady, Try to Understand Him as We Do” 
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“Can You Hear Me Up There?” 
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Sports 


Mayhem with Sticks 


As Canadian Indians played it, it was 
“baggataway” and included 75 to 200 
braves on a side. Action was likely to 
shift five or 10 miles at any time and the 
objective in the first few hours was to 
cripple as many opponents as possible. 

Today the game is known as lacrosse, 
is limited, in America, to 10 on a team 
and has an 80-yard playing field and 
equipment compounded from _ hockey, 
football, baseball and track. 

Comparatively unknown away from 
the East, lacrosse has a militantly avid 
handful of devotees in some 40 Middle 
Atlantic and New England colleges, with 
Baltimore its capital. There two colleges, 
a dozen secondary schools and five ath- 
letic club teams make lacrosse an obses- 
sion. 

No sport puts a higher premium on 
endurance and speed. First played in the 
U.S. around Boston in the 1880s, lacrosse 
has evolved from a mass scramble of 
sticks and players to an open-style game 
with well-defined regulatiéns and increas- 
ing spectator appeal. 

Busy Afternoon. Attack men run at 
top speed through most of a game’s 60 
minutes, throw. and receive heavy body 
checks, give and take stunning blows with 
their forked sticks. 

Their purpose is to pass a heavy, 
white rubber ball, somewhat smaller than 
a baseball, into a hockey-like goal for one 
point. To aid the passing, rawhide nets, 
woven between the forks of the sticks, 
catch and cradle the ball. To get through 
a game with minimum injuries, players 
wear football-style helmets and shoulder 
pads, steel face guards and heavily-padded 
gloves. 

Johns Hopkins, Maryland, Navy and 
Army are today’s lacrosse “Big Four,” 
but not far behind are such schools as 
Princeton, Syracuse, Penn State, Rutgers, 
Hobart, Cornell and Dartmouth. 





Boss. The U.S. Intercollegiate La- 
crosse Association, ruler of the college 
game, now is busily pumping up interest 
in it from a Baltimore publicity office, 
hopes to see its popularity spread. What 
lacrosse needs most, say some authorities, 
is a larger ball which spectators could see 
more easily. 


Pro Tennis Grows Up 


The U.S. Lawn Tennis Association 
had spoken. Pauline Betz of Los Angeles, 
U.S. women’s amateur champion and all- 
England title holder, was suspended along 
with Mrs, Sarah Palfrey Cooke of New 
York, former women’s national singles 
champ. 

The suspensions resulted from plans 
by the two stars to engage in a profes- 
sional tennis tour this summer which, in 
any event, would have taken them out -of 
amateur standing. The USLTA’s action 
was drastic, but would cause no great up- 
heaval in today’s tennis world. 

The reason: Unlike 10 or a dozen 
years ago, professional tennis will be more 
firmly entrenched this summer than ever. 
With the newly-formed World Profes- 
sional Tennis League operating a full tour- 
nament schedule and planning a monopoly 
in male professional talent, Miss Betz and 
Mrs. Cooke could be leaders in emanci- 
pating women players from the payless 
serfdom of amateur ranks. 

Big Goal. Announced in New York 
little more than a month ago, the new 
men’s professional outfit took over where 
the Professional Tennis Players’ Associa- 
tion of 1946 left off. It absorbed officers 
and personnel of the PTPA and—most 
important—the latter’s five-year contract 
for a national pro fennis tournament at 
Forest Hills, N.Y. 

First event of the 1947 pro season 
was last month’s $10,000 Philadelphia In- 
quirer tournament, which drew 18,000 cus- 
tomers in five days, earned winner Bobby 
Riggs $2,106 and runner-up Don Budge 
$1,638. This year’s Forest Hills meet will 
be June 23. 

In a year, predicted WPTL’er Frankie 
Kovacs, the first 16 professionals will be 


Pathfinder 


ACTION. Lacrosse has plenty. While two burly Maryland men (left) swoop down on him, a Navy 
man goes after the ball. Navy won, 10-9, may become 1947 champ. (SEE: Mayhem with Sticks) 
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(M SPEEDING 
WASHDAY LIKE 
MAGIC ! 


Since | 
found this 
Amazing 
New-type 

Starch 










a 






THINK / 
HOT OR COLD 
STARCH IN SECONDS 

NO COOKING... 
NO BOMLING..NO 
MUSS OR FUSS! 









AND Eee 


NO LUMPS. 
TO STICK TO MY 
IRON AND STREAK 
OR RUMPLE 
CLOTHES! 
















/RONINGS 
EASY AS PIE NOW! 
CAMEO STARCHES 

SO EVENLY MY IRON 


FAIRLY FLIES / 












STARCHED THIS 
RAYON WASH DRESS_ 
AND YOU'D THINK IT 
JUST CAME FROM 
THE CLEANERS! 









ISN'T HALF SO 
GROUCHY__ NOW 

HIS COLLARS DON'T 
SCRATCH HIS NECK 
ANY MORE! 








a 


Cameo is a trade-mark of the A. FE. Staley Mig. ¢ 


Decatur, Illinois, registered in the Pat. Off 
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Vacation days are too precious to waste on 
temperamental equipment. It pays in happi- 
ness to insure your fun with a good out- 
board motor. Johnson Sea-Horses are famed 
on all the waters of the world for DEPEND- 
ability, the most important fun feature you 
can buy in an outboard. 

See your Johnson Dealer about delivery. 
Look for his name under“Outboard Motors” 
in your classified phone book. 





JOHNSON 


SEA- HORSES 


FREE HANDY CHART has pictures, specifi- 

cations and complete descriptions of all the 

Johnson Sea-Horses. Write for a copy. 
JOHNSON MOTORS 

2700 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 


Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 








Write for FREE BEAUTY SUGGESTIONS 


We will send you a delightful story about 
Stillman’s Freckle Cream. It is not only a 
freckle bleach, but also a beautifying cream. 
It makes skin look lighter—feel softer, 
smoother. Over 30 million jars have been pur- 
chased by enthusiastic users! Only 50c at all 


drug and cosmetic Use according 
counters. A postal card (0 directions 
brings this amazing 
story of beauty to you! 
THE STILLMAN CO. 
Box 9 Aurora, Ill. 


Stillman’ 





D: 
CKLE 


CREAM 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns ane life miserable. 


Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 


Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Ottawa Self-Propelled Buzz Master 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 6-HP motor with 
friction clutch for safe operation. 

Cuts down timber, brush and 
hedge; turn blade vertically and 
saw logs to length. Can be @& 
earn, Catt alten 
rees. as c! e. or i 
belt work. Full panne de | et 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 564 Brush Ave., Ottawa. Kansas 
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| Simply place the heater in 
| water, plug it into your elec- 
| triclight outlet. Complete with 
| 6 feet rubber cord and plug 

| Act now! Send check or money 
| order. 








HOT WATER 
IN 5 MINUTES 


.. with the ELDEN ELEC- 
TRIC WATER HEATER. $ 50 
Add 25c for 
Postage 








No C.O. D.’s — your CHROME PLATED 

money back if not satisfied. CAN'T RUST 
DEALERS: Write for Discounts 

ELDEN PRODUCTS CoO. 

7310 WOODWARD AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 





NEW WRITERS NEEDED. 


The demand for non-fiction material is booming. Hun- 
dreds of magazine editors are buying short features and 
“fillers” from new writers Our EARN AS YOU 
LEARN lessons will prepare you to meet their require- 
ments. Experience unnecessary. Price is reasonable and 
service unexcelled. Details and sample lesson free on 
request, Use a postcard. No obligation. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-CN S. 7th St. 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 








Reliable man with car wanted to call on 
farmers. Wonderful opportunity now. $15- 
$20 in a day. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Permanent. Write Today. 


McNESS CO. 
Dept. 39 Freeport, Ilinois. 
HEARING AID 
D FA i WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device witheut BATTERY. No head- 


band. W orn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 


sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 


American Earphone Co., 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. P-23), N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
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International 
HOPEFUL. Riggs (lett) and Owen see a bright 
future. (SEE: Pro Tennis Grows Up) 






making $7.000 to $10,000 and the top 
four from $12,000 to $40,000, 

If Kovacs’ estimates seemed over- 
optimistic, the WPTL at least was headed 
in the right direction. Under President 
Tony Owen, Hollywood film producer, 
and non-salaried commissioner Vinnie 
Richards, former amateur star, WPTL 
might make the grade. Its problems would 
be to raid amateur ranks for new material, 
make its tournament schedule bigger and 
better, rule its players with an iron hand. 


Kentucky’s Big Derby 


Not since Agincourt (1415)—where 
steel shirts were ruled out as jockeys’ 
silks—had a horserace stirred such inter- 
est as this week’s running of the Kentucky 
Derby. 

From every corner of the nation 
nearly 125,000 turfmen, breeders, touts, 
celebrities and “little guys’? poured into 
Louisville for the annual classic. 

Derby Week had never been gaudier, 
gayer, louder. Cocktail parties lasted until 
midnight. The Kentucky Hotel, clearing 
house for last minute inside dope, bristled 
with big names. 

The field, biggest since 1928, was ex- 
pected to number 20 horses. The cream of 
the major stables—Calumet Farms, Eliza- 
beth Arden Graham, Whitney, Bradley 
and Greentree—would battle it out for the 
$100,000 added purse, and first leg on 
racing’s big three, the Derby, Preakness 
and Belmont Stakes. 

By post time spectators would have 
plumped down at pari-mutuel windows 
more than $1 million on “‘sure things.” 

Gold Cinders. While horse racing 
today is a year-round proposition on 61 
tracks, the Derby is tops in big time. 
Other races are, richer (the Santa Anita 
Handicap, $125,000 added) but none 
draws bigger names. 

This year more than 24,000 races will 
be run for prize money totaling close to 
$50 million, and more than 26 million 
fans will pay about $36 million to see 
them, Only the movies’ estimated $2 bil- 
lion in admission ranks above racing in 
the entertainment world. 
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People and Places - 





International 


Slugger 


Hollywood: Fragile Frank Sinat- 
ra (above), who hangs on to a micro- 
phone when he sings, was hailed into 
court to answer assault charges for 
flooring a newspaperman because “he 
called me a dirty name.” 

Brooklyn: Mrs. Joseph Pearlman 
filed suit to make her 78-year-old step- 
father return her copy of D. H. Law- 
rence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 

Gardner, Kan.: City officials will 
have to hold over in office for two 
more years because “we forgot to hold 
an election.” 

Belvidere, NJ.: Arrested and 
jailed for drunkenness, “Skin” Snover 
served his to-day sentence. Then, be- 
cause he had no home, he was allowed 
to stay on in the jail. After six months 
of buying his food, clothes and coal, 
the town council evicted him “for get- 
ting drunk and messing up the place.” 

Hartford, Conn.: To congratu- 
late its clerk, Ward Cleary, on the birth 
of his second son, the State Legislature 
passed a resolution authorizing him to 
give cigars to the entire House, women 
members included. The resolution was 
unanimously approved by 272 mem- 
bers. 

Paris: As Waclaw Skropi started 
to embrace his returning runaway wife, 
he recalled she had stolen his watch, 
changed his mind and instead of kiss- 
ing her, bit off the end of her nose. 

Oakland, Cal.: Pilot Charles H. 
Osborne stepped out of his plane after 
a four-hour try at breaking the inter- 
national high altitude record, an- 
nounced his flight was a complete suc- 
cess except for one thing: He forgot 
to turn on his barograph to record his 
altitude. 

Forest City, Pa.: Peter Mullin 
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has resolved to shorten phone calls to 
his fiance. When he finished a call in 
a drugstore phone booth he found the 
store door locked, then spent five hours 
convincing the police that he was not a 
burglar. 

San Francisco: Five fluffy lambs 
came up from nearby San Jose to take 
part in an Easter show. One was dyed 
pink, one orange, one green, one blue 
and one yellow. Still sprouting their 
fleece-do, they went back to the farm, 
only to find none of the other lambs 
would have anything to do with them 
—not even the black sheep. 

Madison, Wis.: Carl Satterfield 
got through an emergency phone call to 
report an important news item: “I just 
saw four robins.” 

Secane, Pa.: Asked to explain 
why parcels mailed in May 1945 were 
still undelivered, Postmistress Orvilla 
M. Hardican firmly and solemnly in- 
formed postal inspectors that she would 
“get the packages moving as soon as I 
find the time.’ 

Regina, Sask.: Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police have reopened the 
search to discover the identity of the 
“Lady known as Lou” in Robert W. 
Service’s ballad, The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew. 

Aurora, Ill.: Ray Glenn Stum- 
baugh, 16, arrested for shooting a 50- 
year-old man, told police officers: “I 
just wanted to shoot somebody to see 
him die.” 

Los Angeles: Nine-year-old Murl 
Duncan Cooke Jr. (below), slaughters 
a slug of lemon pie to celebrate his re- 
turn home after 16 days wandering 
about the City of Angels. During his 
absence, Mur! lived on handouts from 
hot-dog stands. He was found in a liq- 
uor store doorway. 
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Free-Feeder 











| der 4 out of 5 new 


| drug counter. 


CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


“FINGER-NAIL 








Try itt Scratch your head. If you find signs 
of dryness, loose ugly dandruff, you need 
Wildroot Cream-Oil hair tonic. Grooms 
hair...relieves dryness ...removes loose 
dandruff! Contains soothing Lanolin, an oil 
resembling the natural oil of your skin. 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 





A little Wildroot Cream-Oil does a lot for 


| your hair. Keeps your hair well groomed all 
| day long. Leaves no trace of that greasy, 


plastered down look. Makes your hair look 


| and feel good. 







NON-ALCOHOLIC 


CONTAINS 






WILDROOT 


CREAM-OIL 
MAIR TONIC 





Again and again the 
choice of men who 
put good grooming 
first—that’s Wildroot 
Cream-Oil. No won- 


users from coast to 
coast said they pre- 
ferred it to any other 
hair tonic they had 
used before. Ask for 
it at your barber or 





Om ai Comoric 


LAmoun 


GROOMS THE HAIR 
RELIEVES DRYNESS 


IMPORTANT: Smart women use Wildroot 
Cream-Oil for quick grooming and for re- 


| lieving dryness. Wildroot Cream-Oil is ex- 


cellent for training children’s hair! 


TUNE IN... TWO NETWORK SHOWS! “The Adven- 
tures of Sam Spade” Sun. evenings, CBS Network; 
"King Cole Trio Time” Sat. afternoons, NBC Network. 
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You don’t have to be rich... or live 
in a city ...or even have connections 
for gas or electricity! 


The new Duo-Therm Automatic 
Water Heater burns cheap fuel oil 
. . » Gives you all the hot water you 
want, at a cost, for the average family, 
of less than 4 cents a day! 





a 


You can do a family wash, scrub your 
floors, and tub the children... with 
no let-up in the hot water flow. Yes, 
even if you have an automatic wash- 
ing machine that takes gallons! 


Why not enjoy this comfort at the 
turn of a tap..-.when it costs so 
little? 

Pick one of four new Duo-Therm 
models. They’re all smart and modern 
... handsome additions to the kitchen, 
utility room or basement. 

SEND THE COUPON NOW— 


and see why tens of thou- 
sands of families say... 








IN WATER HEATERS-ITS 


America’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Fuel Oil Heating Appliances 


DUO-THERM Division of Motor Wheel Corporation 


1 would like to know more about [) Duo-Therm 
© Duo-Therm Home Heaters. 
(Check one or both.) Please print. 


Water Heaters; 


' 
' 
; Dept. PF-W5, Lansing 3, Michigan 
; 
' 
' 


)v0HERM 


WATER sie ws 


Radio 


Radio listeners may yet find an an- 
swer to their loud and long criticism of 


| programs and advertising. 











A few weeks ago radio network chiefs 


| held a bull session with several advertising 


moguls. Conclusion: they would form a 
Broadcasters’ Advisory Council. 

Though the council is slow in form- 
ing, there is much talk about what it will 
mean. Radio columnists recalled that the 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
which represents the industry, so far has 
failed to do much to improve radio. 


Doubts. One writer claimed the 


| council wouldn’t work because networks 


and ad agencies can’t get along. Others 
feared the council would appoint a czar to 
oversee the networks like the “Johnston 
office” does the movies. 

But Edgar Kobak, president of the 
Mutual network and in charge of organ- 
izing the council, says a czar isn’t the idea 
at all. Rather the council aims to: 

1) Inform broadcasters about public 
attitudes and their obligations to serve the 
public interest. 

2) Develop and recommend standards 
of practice for commercial broadcasting. 

3) Establish a program of continuing 
research into public acceptance of broad- 
casting. 

Approval and expressions of hope 
have come from all sides. The Washington 
Post editorialized: 

“.. . The council is the answer to the 
threat of firmer Federal regulation made 
by the FCC in its Blue Book published 
just a year ago. The Blue Book ... took 
note ... of the bad taste characterizing 
so many advertising plugs. . . . It exhorted 
the broadcasters to recapture control over 
their programs from the ad agencies. 

“|. . If the new council can succeed 
in correcting [these] defects . . . it will 
serve an exceedingly useful function for 
the public as well as for the industry. ... 


Mouths of Babes 


The 11-month-old Juvenile Jury pro- 


| gram (Mutual, Sun., 1:30 p.m. EST), first 
| of its kind on the air, has added another 
| first. It’s the first show to be sponsored 


by the same product (Gaines Dog Food) 
on both regular radio and television broad- 
casts. 

The five-kid Jury bowed into tele- 
vision—without fancy costumes or sets— 
on Thursday, Apr. 3, over WNBT, New 
York. The new weekly show uses the same 
format as the regular program, even in- 
cludes the pure-bred dog guests, paraded 
before the camera to show how canines 
look when fed the sponsor’s product. 

Spontaneous. The kids, too, are the 
same in spite of their fame (station man- 
agers voted them seggnd only to Bing Cros- 
by’s transcriptions as the outstanding pro- 
gram innovation of 1946). The panelers, 
aged 5 to 11, answer questions mailed in 





from all over the country, c’spensing “ad- 
vice” with the fresh, innocent charm of 
childhood. Their wisdom is unrehearsed. 

It’s this quality that emcee Jack 
Barry, a smooth-talking young man with 
an eye for business, has capitalized since 
he first thought up the show. “People like 
kids to be natural,” he says. 

There was the time a woman wanted 
to know what to do about little boys who 
kick the back of her seat at the movies. 
“Maybe they’ve gotta go,” shrilled Orlan, 
6. He nearly stopped the show. 

Man-to-Man. “Confidentially, we 
love it,” chuckles Barry. It’s almost a re- 
ligion with him not to talk down to the 
youngsters. In return, the jurors rib him 
knowingly about being a bachelor. 

Jurors, most of them New Yorkers, 
are chosen from hundreds of auditions be- 
fore Barry and calm, young producer Dan 
Ehrenreich. New members of the panel 





IMP. “Smile 








Globe Photos 


SCHOLAR. "Of still and serious thought.” 
(SEE: Mouths of Babes) 
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Open-the-Door Monty 


Soundman Monty Fraser, crea- 
tor of the Fibber McGee closet, has 
every reason to believe its famous 
clutter will survive Molly’s spring 
cleaning. 

Listeners were convulsed the 
first time the contents of the hall 
closet crashed down on someone who 
took the wrong door out of 79 Wist- 
ful Vista. They asked for more, still 
love it. 

Fraser piles his stuff on boxes 
placed on five wooden stairs, turns 
them over one by one, Climax at the 
end is the tinkle of a tiny bell. But 
before that tumble five flat boxes, 
cardboard cartons, bowling pins, 
golf clubs, a lunch pail, a tool kit, 
bellows, roller skates, assorted tin 
pans and cans, an ice cream freezer, 
baseball shoes, a saber and scabbard, 
a tambourine, a steel helmet, a ten- 
nis racket, an alarm clock, a wrench, 
a rifle, a churn, a trunk and a guitar. 





are picked when old ones drop out. Also 
picked by audition are the young guests, 
one or two of whom present their prob- 
lems:in person to the Jury each week. 

In addition to Dickie, present mem- 
bers of the panel are individualist Glenn 
Mark Arthurs, 7, practical Patsy Walker 
and serious Ray Ferguson, both 11, and 
precocious Robin Morgan, 5. All except 
Glenn and Ray want to go on the stage. 

Pretty Normal. Most people who 
have met them agree the jurors are just 
brighter-than-average kids, not young 
geniuses. Ehrenreich has his hands full 
every broadcast holding their bobbing 
heads still in front of the mikes. 

Glenn has a habit of butting in with 
something irrelevant. Once when the others 
were discussing little girls who wear lip- 
stick, he wanted to know if he might imi- 
tate an elevator. Without waiting for an 
answer he went into his act. 

“Ladies, ladies,” he droned. “Ladies’ 
clothes and wear. Men. Men’s clothes and 
wear. Tires and Pontiacs. Furniture and 
shellac. Basement. Everybody out.” 
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Stevens No. 311 Double 
Barrel Shotgun. Forged 
steel barrels, proof 
tested... matted rib 
«unbreakable coil 
springs. . positive 
lock-up... j 
“MORE GUN A 
FOR THE 
MONEY.” 






Stevens No. 94 Single 
Barrel Shotgun. These 
dependable sturdily built 
“singles” have proved 
their top value and dur- 
ability in the hands of 
thousands of shooters. 


Stevens No. 22-410 
Over-and-Under .22 
coliber Rifle and .410 
Gauge Shotgun. A 2 in 
1“ value pioneered by 
Stevens. 


7 
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«* AND GREATER VALUES SINCE 








| 


RADIO WITH 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


RECOGNIZED BY THEIR 
STRIPES * REMEMBERED 
BY THEIR SERVICE 


STEVENS 


PIONEERING BETTER GUNS 


og IN VALUE AND 
DEPENDABILITY 





Here are three great guns with the 
built-in dependability, performance 
and outstanding value for which 
Stevens firearms have been famous 
for more than 80 years. 


See them—the sturdy, reliable Single 
Barrel shotgun ... the fast pointing, fine 
handling “Double” . . . the many pur- 
pose “Over-and-Under” combination 
rifle and shotgun—at your dealers. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Firearms Division 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

~ 


SAVAGE © 
FOR DEPENDAB y 


- WORLD FAMOUS 
AND ACCURA 
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The answer to your hauling problems 





The BANTAM All-purpose TRAILER 


@ Immediate delivery ... popularly priced. 

@ Highest quality product ... Made by 
one of America’s leading truck-trailer 
manufacturers. 

@ Sturdily constructed ... 4’.x 6’ body... 
30 cu, ft. capacity. 

@ Long springs, good balance, Timken 
bearings for fast travel without weav- 
ing, loaded or empty. 

@ Strong hitch, safety chains, tail-and- 
stop light, reflectors, tail gate, standard 
automobile tires. Canopy and side rack 
sets available. 

@® MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


brown UTILITY TRAILERS. 


AMERICAN BANTAM CAR COMPANY 
205 BANTAM AVE., BUTLER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Manufacturers of SUPERCARGO TRUCK TRAILERS 


Send me literature and name of Bantam All-purpose Utility 
Trailer dealer. 





Name se 
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Test YOUR 


APTITUDE 
FOR WRITING 






‘‘There’s no ‘magic’ to 
writing!’ says FREDERICK 
PALMER, who has discov- 
ered and developed cre- 
ative talent in thousands 
of men and women since 
1917. 

‘Almost any man or 
woman with natural aptitude and an urge 
to create stories can be taught the technique 
of creative writing.’’ 

The Storycrafters Guild Home-Study 
Course first determines your writing apti- 
tude through the FREE Storycrafters Per- 
sonality Quiz and Aptitude Test and 
then trains you in the fundamentals of all 
creative writing. 


a 


Frederick Palmer, 
President, Story- 
crafters Guild. (Not 
connected with any 
other school or insti- 
tute since 1928.) 


Learn how to construct short stories, arti- 
cles, novels, radio and motion picture scripts, 
‘‘fillers’’ and specialty writing of all kinds. 


The new, streamlined Storycrafters Guild 
Method teaches the professional writing 
techniques that are selling today! You 
study current fiction that editors have 
bought and published. You can EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN through Storycrafters 
Guild Manuscript Sales Service. It costs you 
nothing to let FREDERICK PALMER and his 
competent Staff analyze your writing poten- 
tialities. Send for FREE Personality Quiz 
and Aptitude Test and complete details. 
DON’T DELAY. MAIL COUPON NOW! 


aes Se Ee re nie ae eae 


STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, Dept. E-5 | 








| 5617 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. | 
Without obligation please send | 
| FREE Personality Quiz, Aptitude | 
| Test and details of Home-Study | 
! Mr. Creative Writing Course. 
Miss | 
] Mrs. | 
| Address | 
City or R.F.D. State. | 
Bheepe teeters Rea mer 









FREE TUBE 
With Each Order 
85% HIGH TREAD 
DEMONSTRATORS 
550-16. .$6.89 | 650-16. ..$8.39 


600-16... 7.19| 700-15... 9.39 
650-15... 8.19| 700-16 9.49 










32x6-8 ......$13.59 | 8.25-20.... . $20.59 
32x6-10 . 15.59 | 9.00-20...... 21.59 
750-20 17.59 |10.00-20...... 22.59 





750-20—8 PLY MILITARY . $18.59 


% million tires shipped to satisfied cus- 
tomers. Trial will convince you. Mail Orders. 
Rushed on Receipt of Check or Money Order. 











FREE JUDGING MANUAL 


Learn the fine points of Holsteins — the breed which 
beats all records for milk production — 
which now constitutes over 50 ee cent 
ot all the dairy cows in the U. 8.— and ( 
which produces economically from home- 
grown feeds and keeps it up sometimes 
as long as 15 to 18 years. This manual is 
an official organ of The Holstein Friesian 
Association of America. Send for your 
free copy today. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 6 


OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont © Box 1064 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. Write 
for further particulars as to patent protection and Procedure 
and “Invention Record"’ form at once. No obligation. 
McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Atmornexe 
1027 Victer Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
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Books 


Unlovely Prodigy 


The reader who is dismayed by un- 
pleasant truths had best beware of a new 
short novel by MHungarian-born René 
Fulop-Miller, Sing, Brat, Sing (Holt: 
$2.75). It will make almost any member 
of the human race feel somewhat Yahoo- 
ish unless he closes his eyes to the very 
obvious allegory and reads merely for the 
story. 

The brat of the title is Kiki, a 4- 
year-old slum child who amuses herself 
by imitating the eternal vocal exercising 
of the old, broken-down opera singer, 
Fraulein Marina, who lives in the flat be- 
low her. When a theatrical agent comes 
to visit the singer, he hears Kiki repeating 
the difficult arias in her clear, young voice 
and signs her up as a child prodigy. He 
also signs up the singer to teach Kiki 
new songs by the tedious method of sing- 
ing each bar over and over until Kiki has 
it by memory. 


Kiki’s family, living in sordid city ~- 


poverty, are naturally overjoyed at their 
good fortune, Kiki herself realizes very 
quickly her new position of breadwinner, 
and she exploits it to the hilt. 

Young Tyrant. If Kiki refuses to 
sing, the concert has to be canceled, so 
Kiki’s every whim becomes family law. 
And Kiki’s whims are, to say the least, 
bizarre. It is quite a sight to see them 
all eating their dessert under the table 
because Kiki suggests it, or to see them 
crawling around on their hands and knees, 
blowing horns or making guttural noises 
in an effort to keep the little darling in 
good humor until concert time. Another 
time she insists on roughhousing with her 
half dead, paralyzed grandmother, pulling 
her hair, and removing the helpless old 
lady’s false teeth. This is unfortunate, 
but as the agent points out, better than 
upsetting Kiki by saying “No.” 

Only Kiki’s father struggles against 
his complete loss of dignity, eventually 
hanging himself in despair among the sau- 
sages in his butcher shop; but that fact 
is scarcely noticed in the rush to get Kiki 
started on her tour. 

The tour is, as the agent predicted, 
an extravagant success until, alas, Frau- 
lein Marina falls ill and it becomes per- 
fectly clear that she will die before Kiki 
gets her aria perfectly memorized. How 
they entreat the dying old lady to sing 
and how gallantly she responds, until 
finally one note deteriorates into a death 
rattle, and she is dead! 

The resultant downfall of Kiki and 
her family would be a very pleasant thing 
if the reader were in a mood for revenge. 
He won’t be. The thoughtful reader of 
Sing, Brat, Sing, will have no yen for 
throwing stones. 


Back from Despair 


What is it like to feel one’s mind lose 
its grip on reality, to retreat daily farther 





into the shadows of mental abnormality, 
to spend four hopeless years in a mental 
hospital, and then one morning to wake up 
and know that you are well? 

The answer is in Lenore McCall’s 
Between Us and the Dark (Lippincott: 
$3). It is a fascinating, enlightening and 
deeply moving story, different from Mary 
Jane Ward’s The Snake Pit im that it is 
less of an exposé of hospital conditions, 
and more of a subjective record of a men- 
tal patient’s feelings and thoughts, 

Miss McCall was very ill. She wanted 
to die. When cut off from other means 
of suicide, she broke her water glass and 
swallowed the fragments. She fought her 
husband and lost all interest in her chil- 
dren; yet today she is fully recovered. 

This is the hopeful part of the story 
—the fact that she did get well, not 
through a miracle, but through down-to- 
earth scientific treatment—in the author’s 
case, insulin shock therapy. 

Futile Fight. The most moving part 
is her account of the beginning of her 
illness when, before she sought medical 
aid, she struggled desperately to help her- 
self, to appear normal before her friends 
and family. Because she awoke each 
morning in such a state of confusion that 
she couldn’t. even decide what dress to 
put on, she cautiously laid out her clothes 
the evening before when her mind was 
clearer. Household problems’ were also 
carefully attended to at night; and in the 


_ daytime she walked miles and miles over 


the snowy fields, sweating with fear and 
horror: “What will become of me? What 
happens when a person can no longer 
function in a normal manner? Will they 
shut me up in a madhouse?” 

When finally she was “shut up,” Miss 
McCall resented it bitterly, and although 
it was not in a “madhouse” but in a luxuri- 
ous, country club-ish sanitarium (fortu- 
nately, she could afford the best), she 
hated her surroundings, the doctors and 
nurses, and begged to be taken out up 
until the day of her recovery. Once re- 
covered. however, she found the hospital 
routine with its varied classes and recrea- 





LEONORE McCALL. Her book speaks for the 
mind diseased. (SEE: Back from Despair) 
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yoo 
tids your lawn 
of oly weeds |! 


America’s No. 1 Weed Killer 


Won’t harm most 
common lawn grasses! 











New Weed-No-More 
; Automatic Sprayer — 





oy aS, only 59¢ — 
just tilt and spray 
@ the weeds away! 
—a 
Pra $00 8 OZ. MAKES 8 GALLONS 
Paat Enough for Average Lawn 
a $998 Qt. Economy Size 





Makes 32 Gallons 
SOLD BY STORES EVERYWHERE 
















SUMMER 
FURNITURE 


with Plastic Wood 


EASY’ No skill re- 
quired. Handles 
like putty... and 


hardens into wood. 













IN CANS 
OR TUBES 


WEATHER RESISTANT 


PLASTIC — 





THE NEIGHBORS WILL 
LOVE ME FOR THIS / 





$ "Guaranteed by © 
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| tional 


and 


extremely pleasant, 
affection. 


facilities 
writes of it now with 


The Cure. Her description of the in- | 


sulin shock treatment is particularly in- 
teresting because it cuts through the mys- 
tery surrounding such therapy and tells 
what it was like in very human terms. 
Dr. C. Charles Burlingame, psychia- 
trist-in-chief of the hospital where Miss 
McCall was treated, has written a fore- 
word to her book.in which he recommends 
that both laymen and other psychiatrists 
read it for better understanding of the 
mental patient. To this scientific bless- 


ing the reader will add his own: Read it | 


for any reason. It’s an absorbing book. 


Other New Books 
Where the Sabfa Sings, by Henri- 


ies, was born and reared in Brazil. She 


came to the U.S, to go to college and re- 





Drawing by Ken Chamberlain 
LATIN AMERICAN TEMPER. The pot oughtn't 
to have spilled. (SEE: Other New Books) 


mained as the wife of Ken Chamberlain. 
the cartoonist. The stories she tells about 
her life in South America are the sort she 
might have told her children—colorful 
tales of fiestas, friends, houses, servants, a 
live colored baby she was given as a gift. 
As a picture of the charming, genteel life 
there, it should cure any feeling of North 
American superiority. Her husband por- 


trays the mood faithfully in his numerous 


illustrations. 

Four Fares to Juneau, by Marie 
Small (Whittlesey House: $2.75). This is 
a quiet, unglamorous account of a family’s 
experiences in Alaska. For the most part 
they were not triumphant experiences and 
they could have happened anywhere, The 
Smalls decided to go to Alaska during the 





| queta Chamberlain (Macmillan: $3). The | Ss 
author, daughter of American missionar- | 


depression when they couldn't get a job | 


in their home city of Seattle. They sold 
their furniture and car to pay for their 
passage, and arrived in Juneau with $10, 
only to find out there were no houses to 
rent and no jobs there either, They sur- 
vived, of course, and eventually found in- 
dependence in a house built by their own 
hands on a wooded homestead. Mrs. Small 
is neither “cute” nor self-pitying about 
their difficulties; but her courage shines 
through and is good tonic for anyone fight- 
ing a battle for better times, 





Avoid Denture Breath 
this Safe, Sure Way 


ENTURE BREATH is a serious social 
problem. It may make your close 
presence distasteful to friends or family, 
and give you away to others who might 
never guess you wear false teeth. You 
can’t “‘brush off’? DENTURE BREATH! 
Brushing dental plates with tooth pastes, 
powders or soap may scratch delicate plate 
material, 60 times softer than natural teeth. 
Food and film collect in these unseen 
scratches — causing offensive DENTURE 
BREATH! 
With Polident there’s no brushing, so 
no fear of DENTURE BREATH. More dentists 


recommend Polident than any other den- 
ture cleanser. Costs less than 1¢ a day. 
30¢.and 60¢ at drug stores. 





Play Safe — Soak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 
\Y) BRUSH/ng 


Soak plate or bridge in 
Polident fifteen min- 
utes or longer, rinse, 
and it’s ready to use. 
A daily Polident bath 
gets into corners brush- 
ing never seems to 
reach, keeps dentures 
clean, bright, odor-free! 


















NOW! The ONE-UNIT 


HEARING AID 


Thousands Have Waited for 


THIS 1S ALL 
you WEAR#Y 
No Separate Battery Pack 
No Dangling Battery Cords ast 


The tiny new BELTONE 
Mono-Pac is about 45 size 
and weight of old-style 
hearing aids, yet so 
powerful you hear even 
whispers! Get helpful 
facts about this new 
“MIRACLE” aid in valuable FREE 
book about deafness. 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO, 
1450 ‘W. 19th St, Dept. PF-75, Chicago 8, Il 


May COUNCIL On 
= Bile = 
% MEDICINE ZS 
4 ~ 
* migia a 


cous! ~~ o 


SS > 

* Guaranteed by ~ 
Good Housekeeping 
Fan . 


af 
45 apveanssto AE 





Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 
Dept. PF-75, 1450 W. 19th St. Chicago 8, III. 


Please send me FREE booklet about deafness and what 
can be done to overcome it, 


| 
| 
| Name. 
| 
| 





QOTO-ETT 


Reg U.S Pat. Off 


THE ALL-PURPOSE 
POWER GARDENER 


ROTARY 
TILLAGE 
PLUS ! 


Changes back-aching jobs into healthy 
enjoyment. For men, women — home 
owners or small acreage growers. 


ROTO-ETTE, in a few min- 
utes, can be easily con- 
verted to prepare seed bed, 
seed, cultivate, mow, rake, 
haul, plow snow, spray, 
pump water. Built to ex- 














acting automobile _ stand- 
ards by oldest manufac- 
turer of rotary tillage 


equipment in U.S. Seven- 
teen years experience — 
thousands of enthusiastic 
users. You will enjoy a 
dependable ROTO-ETTE. 


Write Dept. R for Folder 


ROTOTILLER, INC. TROY.N.Y. 


t Money Makers!!! Green Cata<- 
A @ log - over 2500 Bargains, Auto- 





Cabins, Stores, Ranches, Coast 
to Coast. Mailed FREE. TELL us what you want. 
Where? Price? Terms? Save time & money thru our 
47-year-old service. Write. 


STROUT REALTY 


20 West 9th St. 
Kansas City 6,Mo. Los Angeles 13, 





255 4th Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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Movies 


| Milky Murder 


The Two Mrs. Carrolls (Warners) ; 
which is supposed to make you gasp, will 
have you teetering between yawns and 
laughter, 

Humphrey Bogart is a burning-eyed 


S| artist who worships beauty, but is murder- 


ously fickle. He feeds his first wife an 
arsenic milkshake so he can marry Bar- 
bara Stanwyck (incredibly cast as a Brit- 
ish heiress). 

Alienated. In no time at all Bogey 
is bored with Babs and mad for Alexis 
Smith, a well-groomed icicle who thinks 
no more of stealing a husband than of 
having crumpets with her tea. 

As the English say, Babs soon ‘“‘comes 
over queer.” She experiences odd shoot- 
ing pains in her interior, and ultimately 
gets so weak she can scarcely hobble from 
room to room. 

Bogey is tenderness itself. He is for- 
ever fixing her nice warm milk, and mak- 
ing her drink it, down to the last white 
drop. After each of these ministrations 
Babs becomes a trifle more wasted and 
wan, (At least everyone says she does. 
Actually she looks like the same hard, 
healthy lady her fans have been worship- 
ping for years.) 

Depressed. A portrait of Bogey’s 
first wife, labeled “The Angel of Death,” 
depresses Babs. It shows a grinning female 
seated on a pile of skulls. Not very nice, 
somehow. 

With one thing and another, Babs be- 
gins to suspect her husband is not the 
clean-cut Bohemian she thought he was. 
When she finds a portrait he has painted 
of her (it makes her look like a gaunt- 
ribbed sweater girl with a dropped option) 
she suspects that something is definitely 
amiss. 

Convinced. Bogey, twitching and 
trembling like a Mr. Hyde version of Bugs 


BOTTOMS UP. Bogart mixes an arsenic night- 


cap for Stanwyck. (SEE: Milky Murder) 








Bunny, tries to break her door down, and 
Babs knows for sure that she’s picked a 
nut in the garden of love. 

He bursts in through the window and 
is happily choking her when help arrives. 
He’s led off to jail and Babs, massaging 
her throat, looks wistfully after him. She 
still can’t believe he doesn’t really love 
her, 

Bogey, who can convey menace in his 
Private Eye films by the mere lifting of 
an eyebrow, is a mess as a bogey man. 
Babs is more to be pitied than blamed. 
Miss Smith, who is asked to register noth- 
ing but frozen disdain, comes off best. 





MIND OVER MATTER. That's Douglas’ tech- 
nique for curing Russell. (SEE: Guilty) 


Guilty 
The Guilt of Janet Ames (Colum- 


bia) is guilty itself—of missing a good bet. 

This picture has an engrossing theme: 
using psychology to convince a woman 
that her husband didn’t sacrifice his life 
in'vain to save five soldier-comrades. But, 
as often before, Hollywood’s psycho- 
excursions came out on the grotesque side. 

Two years after her husband’s death, 
Janet Ames (Rosalind Russell) sets out to 
find the five men her husband saved. 
When she’s injured slightly in an automo- 
bile accident, her guilt complex (subcon- 
sciously, she feels she wasn’t a good wife) 
causes hysteria paralysis and she can’t 
walk. 

Sleight of Mind. One of the five 
men (Melvyn Douglas) is called in to 
identify her. He realizes her problem and 
exaggerates the worth of the other men 
by painting imaginative word pictures of 
their lives. 

Several of the scenes are fairly good. 
But one in which comedian Sid Caesar 
ridicules psychiatry destroys the entire 
mood, since the plot depends upon the 
psychiatric approach for its credibility. 
Thoygh Caesar’s comedy is unquestion- 
ably funny in itself, in this case it’s fla- 
grant bad taste. 

Rosalind Russell and Melvyn Douglas 
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TUFOR 


CONCENTRATED 


WEED KILLER 


a 
AE _ VPs; www 


’ eae 2 GL & ad 
MORE LAWN COVERAGE 
AT LESS COST 


Tufor is a highly concentrated form of 
the well-known, selective weed killer — 
2,4-D. The high concentration makes 
Tufor more economical—4 ounces make 
16 gallons of spray sufficient to treat 
3,250 square feet of lawn for only $1.00. 
Before you buy a weed killer compare 
this dosage rate and price. 
Use Tufor to rid your lawn of dandelions, 
| coon pone and other unsightly broad- 
aved weeds. It kills poison ivy and 
sumac, too. 
Tufor comes in two convenient forms. 
TUFOR TABS (in tablet form) 
15 tablets treat 1,500 eq. ft. $8 .50 
75 tablets treat 7,500 eq. ft. 2.00 
TUFOR LIQUID 
4 oz. treats 3,250 eq. ft. $1.00 


1 pt. treats 13,111 sq.ft. 2.00 
1 qt. treats 26,000 eq. ft. 3.50 


Write for the new helpful booklet. 
*« Pest Control for the Home Gardener” 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 


1230U Rockefeller Center * New York 20, N. Y. 








CLINGS BETTER...SAVES WEAR 
mel am iael') ol i-beae-1-Mit) lalaohileli Maal 
year ‘round, say “AMALIE” — the 
right grade for every car, truck, 
tus, tractor. AMALIE DIVISION, 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 88 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 
In the Southwest: Sonneborn Bros., 


Dallas 1, Texas 


ALLIS 


PENMSVIVANIA 


MOTOR OIL 





LOOK FOR THE 
*“‘AMALIE’’ SIGN 
or write Dept. P for 
name of nearest dis- 
tributor. 
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handle their roles smoothly. They never 
get deep enough into the characters, how- 
ever, to make the Ibsenesque theme as in- 
teresting as it could have been. 


Salute to Brooklyn 


lt Happened In Brooklyn (M-G-M) 
brings Frank Sinatra back in the shy-boy- 
next-door role he first tried in Anchors 
Aweigh. This time, “The Voice” is more 
likeable and appealing. In fact, with help 
from Kathryn Grayson, Jimmy Durante 
and Peter Lawford, he makes this musical 
a pleasant film. 

Frankie returns to Brooklyn from a 
stint abroad where he became friends with 
a titled but shy Englishman (Lawford). 
Frankie promised Peter that if he came 
to duh Borough of duh Bums, Frankie 
would show him how to be popular, espe- 
cially with the girls, 

Do As | Say. Sinatra doesn’t do so 
well himself, however, when he meets a 
home town high school teacher (Kathryn 
Grayson). Inevitably, Lawford appears, 
meets and woos Kathryn. Frankie loses 
the girl but triumphs in putting over a 
Brooklyn-grown piano prodigy. 

Although the movie represents Brook- 
lyn as a sort of small town where every- 
body’s too folksy for words, some of the 
scenes are really charming. Typical is 
one in which Frankie and. Kathryn sing an 
aria from Mozart’s Don Giovanni. An- 
other is Durante’s inimitable rendition of 
You Gotta Put Your Heart In Your Song. 
And to top off the froth, Frankie croons a 
love song to the Brooklyn Bridge that 
should make even steel girders swoon. 





TWO GUYS FROM BROOKLYN. Frank Sinatra 
& Jimmy Durante. (SEE: Salute to Brooklyn) 





iT HAPPENS WITHIN 





Within two seconds, the Earth travels 37 miles 
on its orbit around the Sun, moving at the 
astonishing speed of 66,600 m.p.h. 





And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to work, to bring you 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 





When an ordinary headache is making 
you miserable, take Bayer Aspirin for 
fast relief. As you can see by dropping 
a Bayer tablet in a glass of water, it 
starts to go to work almost instantly. 
And the reason is that we take three 
important manufacturing steps— not 
just one! 

What’s more, Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so remarkably 
effective doctors regularly prescribe it 
for pain relief... and is so wonderfully 
gentle to the system they have mothers 
give it even to small children. So when 
you buy, always ask for genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 















REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


IMPERIAL $1.50 
Dublin Shape 





IMPERIAL HONEY- SEAL 


/ by 
lon M wal 


None genuine without 
this seal in bowl 
U.S. Pat. 2,111,588 


Pointing the way to 
a mild, pleasant smoke 


The Honey-Girl picture displayed 
where YELLO-BOLES are sold, is the 
sign of YELLO-BOLE’S mild fra- 
grance so welcome to all. Always pleas- 
ing to those who are with you. 
YELLO-BOLES smoke mild because 
of the Honey-Treatment of their 
bowls. Look for the Honey-Girl pic- 
ture. And for the Seal in the Bowl 
which protects the Honey-Treatment. 
Do not accept others. At dealers. 
Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc., Es- 
tablished 1851, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


STANDARD $1 © this-mark on stem 
IMPERIAL $1.50 this mark on stem 
PREMIER $2.50 Cc this mark on stem 
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"They've just started the second movement. If 


you hurry you can catch up with them." 


Carat Connoisseur 


Though girls who know their onions 
May suit men to the letter, 
Some women seem to like a man 
Who knows his carats, better! 
—S. Omar Barker 


We hardly know which job is tougher, 
to get the Government out of the red, or 
the Reds out of the Government. 

* * * 

A bowling alley is being installed in 

the White House. Strikes there, too? 
* * * 

A bill in Congress asked that the 
mammoth and labyrinthic Pentagon build- 
ing be made into Pentagon university.— 
P.U. 

* * * 

The guy who expects to be blown to 
eternity any moment by an atom bomb is 
a direct descendant of the guy whe joined 
church when he heard Halley’s Comet was 
going to hit the Earth. 

S @ 4 

With food prices high, even vegetar- 

ians are beginning to beef. 





They’re not quarreling over what is 
right in Moscow, they’re scrapping over 
what is left. 

ee 2 

More homes will be available when 
the saw-horse gets as much attention as 
the race horse, 

ie, ke 

It’s time for someone to come up with 

the sign: Ye Olde Television Shoppe. 
a * * 

Maybe the traditional Russian symbol 

should be changed from a bear to a pig. 
* * * 

Mr. Truman now stands up when 
someone asks from the stage: “Is there a 
doctrine in the house?” 

* x * 

Geography lesson for today: The Con- 

tinental United States is a large body of 


land surrounded by palms . . . extended 
in the hope of a soft touch. 
* * * 

When Hawaii is admitted to state- 


hood, her two Senators will, obviously, be 
listed in Who’s Hula. 


Quips 

A billion dollars still ain’t hay, but 
we’re beginning to fear that not a great 
deal of time may elapse before it will be. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

. 38: & 

Don’t waste time chewing the fat. 
Uncle Sam still needs it.—Daily Olympian 
(Wash.). 

* * * 

Now is the time when we put in that 
“final ton of coal”—and again every two 
weeks for some time to come.—Buffalo 
evening News. 

a 

Few reasons for divorce are as sen- 
sible as neglect of buttons and making bad 
coffee.—Miami Herald. 

* * * 

Now that a process has been discov- 
ered that stops the shrinkage of rayon, our 
money should be printed on it.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Comebacks 


The trouble with 
Apt repartee, 
It never feels 
So good on me. 
—A. A. Lattimer 





"I'm worried—the rider is coming back without Junior.” 
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Sew mime 
a sv i 
with Bates py-the-yarg 


You wear these as blithely as sun on your skin: 


low-cool cottons for mother and daughter. 


Bates meac 
party favors, 


Like broadcloth, brushed with Big ’n’ Little 
atterns No. 1212 (mother’s) and 1211. 






to stitch to Simplicity P 


BATES FABRICS, INC., 80 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13 
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(This is an actual photograph of frozen fruits put up with Sweetose Syrup in an average home last summer—photo taken in December, 1946. Colors are actual) 


They taste even better than they look... 
Frozen fruits put up at home _ this easy way ! 


We want to tell you here, about something that is really 
new. It is a new way to put up fruits at home that is 
“simply out of this world.” Nothing you ever tasted 
can compare with it, and it is as simple as sewing on a 
button. 

All made possible by a new food discovery —Sweetose 
Syrup. 

Just put your raw fruit into a jar—or any sturdy, 
watertight container with a tight-fitting lid—cover the 
fruit with Sweetose Syrup—put on the lid and freeze. 

With berries—just wash the whole fruit and put it 
into sterilized containers. With peaches or apricots you 
must, of course, peel and work rapidly because they 
discolor quickly. But once they are completely covered 
with the syrup—they wiil not discolor. 

Then—next January or February—when you thaw 
out your fruit see if you don’t find the berries plump and 
fresh in color—the peaches tasting like fresh peaches. 
No other frozen fruit will compare with what you can 
put up at home. 

If you do not have a freezer box, just put up the fruit 
at home and have the freezer locker plant in your neigh- 
borhood freeze and store it. 

Just one word of caution: DON’T USE SUGAR OR 
SUGAR SYRUP. Sweetose Syrup is a patented inven- 


**Sweetose 


"is a trade-mark of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 


tion made from corn—its action on fruit is entirely dif- 
ferent from ordinary sugar. It glazes the fruit—pre- 
serves the color—prevents discoloration—penetrates 
the cells—helps to keep it plump—and permeates the 
fruit with a delightful mild sweetness. Just send us the 
coupon and we will send you complete directions for 
freezing, thawing, and serving Sweetose frozen fruits. 


Use Sweetose WHITE Syrup for freezing 


$2celose* 


“The extra-sweet corn syrup” 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Dept. P-5 

P. O. Box 1091, Decatur, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Please send me your directions for 
freezing fruits the Sweetose way. 
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Decatur, Illinois, registered in the U. S. Patent Office 





